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ON POETIC BEAUTY 



" Ut pictura Poesis erit; similisque Poesi 
Sit Pictura ; refert par semula quaeque sororem, 
Alternantque -vices et nomina ; muta Poesis 
Dicitur haec, Pictura loquens solet ilia vocari." 

Du Fresnoy. 

" Poetry is the image of man, and of nature." 

Wordsworth. 

" Cum intelligant scilicet homines, varias rerum similitudines, alias- 
que id genus, delicias, non inlusum modo dari ingenioso cuique, neque 
opinionum commentis dehere adscribi: quin potius nutu quodam et 
indiciis non duhiis significari judicia Naturae, au yerius dicam, Illius 
qui condidit Naturam." 

Keble. 
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V1U INTRODUCTION. 

arbitrary signification of the term nature, as applied 
with reference to the Fine Arts," Sir Martin proceeded 
as follows : " The word, poetry perhaps may be said to 
vie with it in the cloudy confusion of ideas with 
which it is generally associated. This term, indeed, 
has in our day arrived at a ludicrous latitude of ap- 
plication, which confounds the simplicity of common 
sense, and would seem by comparison to give modera- 
tion and meaning to rhapsody and rhodomontade. 
Except when it is employed in its ordinary sense, as 
the common appellation of metrical literature, the 
term poetry appears now, in general acceptation, to 
denote or express something shadowy and unsubstan- 
tial in conception, which, though everybody affects to 
feel and understand, nobody can clearly explain and 
define. It is therefore much used by those who with- 
out possessing any real knowledge would be thought 
to know a good deal. It serves as a kind of mask of 
meaning, which seems to look wise and intelligent, 
while it covers only vacancy and folly. Thus it is 
that we hear so much of the poetry of love — of nature 
— of history — of painting — of music — of passion — of 
character and expression. The poetry of law or physic 
has not, I believe, yet been discovered ; but there can 
be no doubt that these learned faculties will be allowed 
their due share of a quality now so universally diffused. 
In short, with a certain class of would-be enthusiasts, 
poetry is everjjthing, and everything is poetry. When 
applied to the Fine Arts it assumes a kind of kindred 
authority, and seems conveniently to explain every- 
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thing that is inexplicable, and to express all we mean 
when we happen to have no meaning. To say that a 
picture has no poetry in it, although the most vague 
of verdicts, is the most formidable sentence of condem- 
nation which can be pronounced upon it, amongst 
those who claim to be considered as influenced by 
superior sensibility and refined taste." He was sub- 
sequently equally severe upon the innocent enthusiasm 
of the naturalist, who neglects the study of man for 
that of the inferior creation ; and attacked in no mea- 
sured language the aphorism of Cowper : " God made 
the country and man made the town;" contending 
that man and society were as much nature as rural 
life. Constable was a great admirer of Cowper ; his 
poems were, I believe, the last book he read ; and on 
first reading White's Selborne he exclaimed, "-This 
book is an addition to my estate." I went back with 
him to his house in Charlotte Street, and was not sur- 
prised to find that the general tone of the address 
rather grated on his feelings. "After all," he presently 
exclaimed, as if thinking aloud, " there is such a thing 
as the poetic." I had been for some time aware that 
he had ideas about the poetry of art, different from 
those most generally in vogue ; and, though I never 
heard him attempt to explain them, was fully satisfied 
that though with him " to say that a picture had no 
poetry" was "the most formidable sentence of con- 
demnation which could be pronounced upon it," it was 
very far from "the most vague of verdicts." Very 
soon after this time, death deprived me of the advan- 

b 
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tage of his opinions and advice, to me paramount on 
all matters connected with art; but the question, 
Wfiat is the poetic ? has often occupied my time and 
thoughts in the many years that have since elapsed ; 
and it gives me no little confidence that the conclu- 
sions I have arrived at are founded on truth, to find 
that they are consistent with all that I recollect to 
have heard from Constable's lips, and all that is re- 
corded of his opinions, in the delightful Memoir of 
him by another friend and adviser, now also lost to 
me, Leslie. 

Finding little or no authority to guide me to any 
fixed principles of poetic beauty, as confined to the 
Fine Arts, I found I must take up the wider question, 
What is poetry ? On this there is no dearth of writers ; 
and down to the middle of the last century, I believe, 
there was not much difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject. Since then, in our own country at least, critics 
appear to diverge further and further from each other, 
and from the authority of antiquity, which it is rather 
my object to reestablish than to broach theories of my 
own. Though believing that poetry — 

"Creative Art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues,)" 

is essentially the same, I intend to consider these two 
forms of art separately, and in this Essay to confine 
myself to the elements of word-poetry, to the question 
What is poetry ? Should I live to complete my third 
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Essay, on the Poetry of the Arts of Design, it will 
probably be less elementary; but even in that I wish 
to restrict myself to general principles, " quae in com- 
muni hominum sensu, atque in affectibus omnium 
sunt posita," and not assume to be a teacher of art. 
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As hinted in the Introduction, I have no new theory of 
poetry to advance, but adopt without reservation the thesis 
of Aristotle, that poetry is imitation, or more correctly imi- 
tating : Mr. Twining, his translator, says the sentiment is 
first found in Plato ; but it is doubtless much older. » The 
antithesis ascribed to Simonides, of which I give Du Fres- 
noy's version on the title-page, expresses the same thing. 
Both Plato and Aristotle state it quite incidentally as a 
recognised and obvious fact, not requiring proof or demon- 
stration. Aristotle's words are remarkable : he enumerates 
certain arts, which he says not are, but happen to be 
(Tvyyavovffi owai) imitation. However it has chanced, such 
they are, and as such we must take them. 

This axiom was, I believe, never questioned by any Eng- 
lish writer till within a comparatively very recent period. 
Sir Philip Sidney accepts it unreservedly in his Defence of 
Poesy, in which he shews that he was intimately acquainted 
with Aristotle's treatise ; so does Ben Jonson, to the letter. 
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Mr. Harris, who wrote his very learned and able Essays on 
Poetry and Music, about 1744, raises no objection; and 
Bishop Hurd commences his Discourse on Poetical Imitation, 
written about the same time, with these words : " All poetry, 
to speak with Aristotle and the Greek critics (if for so plain 
a point authorities be thought wanting) is, properly, imita- 
tion/' The first objection I meet with in Burke's Sublime 
and Beautiful, written about a dozen years later, to which 
book I attribute, in my first Essay, so much confusion and 
misconception respecting natural beauty.* Sir William Jones 
followed on the same side, almost immediately afterwards, 
under the misconception that imitation necessarily implied 
something fictitious and unreal, and therefore excluded the 
poetry of the Bible, and all expression of devotional feeling. 
From this time downwards there has been no paucity of 
opponents, and the virulence with which the theory has been 
attacked has only acquired strength by precedents. One of 
the latest, Mr. Dallas, in his Poetics, says : " Greatly in vogue 
at one time, the common-place of criticism, always at hand, 
and if not always of service, at least always officious, the 
definition seems now, like a physician in a good old age, to 
have retired from practice. It is no longer in request. 
Having professed to embrace all fine arts when it only em- 

* In the Introduction to my first Essay, animadverting on this juvenile per- 
formance of Burke, I remark : " "What estimate he placed upon it in after life I 
cannot say." It had escaped me for the moment that Payne Knight says, " I 
shall merely observe, in justice to his memory, that, in his latter days, he 
laughed very candidly and good-humouredly at many of the philosophical ab- 
surdities which will be here exposed." {Anal. Inq. p. 1. c. 2. § 5.) 
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braced some, it has been gradually losing its influence, and, 
though often quoted, as many an old doctor is consulted, it is 
rather in token of respect than with any hope of benefit." 
And Professor Masson, in a very favourable review of Mr. 
Dallas's book, since published as an Essay, says : " For our- 
selves, we hold the imitation theory, as applied to poetry or 
art, to be so inadequate in essential respects that it would be 
time lost to try to mend it." Such being the temper of 
modern criticism, I could expect little attention in any at- 
tempt to analyse the brief precepts of Aristotle without 
attempting to prove that the objections to his theory are 
unfounded. I may, however, state, that whilst it has held its 
. ground uncontradicted for more than two thousand years, no 
two objectors are agreed in their objections, or as to what 
they would substitute for it : no one has advanced anything 
that has met with any favour or regard. 

Burke and Twining both argue that the dramatic is the 
only poetry which is imitative ; but the latter must be under- 
stood as only using his argument as against Aristotle : in one 
passage he says that descriptive poetry, which Aristotle does 
not notice, is, strictly speaking, the most imitative of any. Sir 
William Jones not only denies the imitation of poetry but of 
painting and the arts of design, or at least makes it a quality 
which describes only the lowest branches of art. He and 
Burke agree in adopting substitution in the place of imita- 
tion, but neither attempts to shew in what way it distin- 
guishes poetry from prose. I should say that the language 
of science is quite as much substitution as that of poetry. 
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Sir William combines in some way sympathy with substitu- 
tion : both terms are of much too general application to 
define anything. Mr. Twining takes no notice of either in 
his very learned and elaborate translation of the Poetics, pub- 
lished twenty or thirty years later. He, though professing the 
highest admiration of his author, is sadly wanting in confi- 
dence in him, and his main object seems to be to reconcile 
him with popular opinions and preconceived ideas of his own. 
In an apologetical preface he says : " The English reader of 
Aristotle will, I hope, do him (and, I may add, his translator) 
so much justice as to recollect, when the improvements of 
modern criticism occur to him, that he is reading a book 
which was written above two thousand years ago, and which, 
for the reasons already given, can be considered as little more 
than the fragment of a fragment." 

He introduces his translation by two preliminary disserta- 
tions, much longer than that of Aristotle, one on the imita- 
tion of poetry, the other on that of music ; and in the former 
contends that no poetry, at least none that Aristotle speaks 
of, is imitative, except the dramatic, or the epic as far as it 
partakes the dramatic character. I shall not enter into his 
arguments, deeming it sufficient to shew that the premises 
on which they are founded are altogether unsound. "In 
every imitation, strictly and properly so called," he says, 
" two conditions seem essential : — the resemblance must be 
immediate ; i. e. between the imitation, or imitative work itself 9 
and the object imitated ; — and it must also be obvious." To 
all this I demur. It is not the case, as he maintains, in 
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painting and sculpture. In a portrait from life, for instance, 
the resemblance may be immediate and obvious. In repre- 
senting a hero of antiquity it can scarcely be called either. 
In that of an ideal, allegorical, or supernatural being it can 
be neither. The question has indeed been raised, whether 
mere copying is imitation at all; and, singularly enough, 
Mr. Twining answers it in the negative. Speaking of por- 
traits and studies from nature he says : " Descriptions may be 
too exact to be imitative, too detailed and minute to present the 
whole strongly as a picture.' ' I must not be supposed as 
assenting to this as a general axiom ; but I cannot understand 
how, holding this opinion, he can maintain that word pic- 
tures, to be imitative, must be immediate and obvious copies. 
But all this has really nothing to do with Aristotle's theory. 
There are many writers — Alison, Beattie, Lord Monboddo, 
and others — who take much the same view of poetry as Burke 
and Twining : it would be to no purpose to enquire how far 
they agree with them, or in what they differ. They bring 
nothing new into the question, so that an answer to one will 
be an answer to all. 

I cannot class Mr. Keble, whose Academical Lectures on 
Poetry were published in 1840, as an objector. He raises no 
objection, and I think his Lectures more confirmatory of 
Aristotle's theory than almost anything I have read. Still 
he does not adopt it, and has a theory of his own, and in some 
poetry he thinks there is no imitation. His views will be 
considered in the sequel. 

The two last opponents I shall notice have been already 
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named : Mr. Dallas and Professor Masson. Beyond the flip- 
pant attempt to lay Aristotle on the shelf, as having nothing 
to recommend him but the prestige of antiquity, quoted 
above, there is nothing in Mr. Dallas's book concerning the 
imitation theory which requires notice : it is summarily dis- 
posed of, and dismissed at once. But Mr. Masson undertakes 
to sift it to the bottom. He carries his objections further 
than any other critic or commentator, unless it be Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, asserting that no poetry, neither the dramatic, 
nor even the graphic delineations of Sir Walter Scott, though 
avowedly taken from the life, are imitation, which accord- 
ing to his ideas means a literal copy. But it would appear 
that poor Aristotle neither understood what he was saying 
nor was able to express what he wanted to say. That he pro- 
bably did " mean that poetry was, in the main, fiction, or in* 
vention of fables, in imitation of nature ; but unfortunately . 
even then," the Professor continues, " he misleads by making 
imitation, which is but the jackal in the treatise, the lion in 
the definition." 

Here I must once for all observe, that it is perfectly ridi- 
culous to call this dictum of Aristotle a definition. Could he 
mean the same definition to apply to poetry, painting, music, 
dancing, and other arts, which he says are imitation P Mr. 
Masson may think so : he gives us a definition of poetry, 
which we shall come to presently, which applies as closely to 
any one product of art as another — to the paper on which it 
is written, or to a plum-pudding. Aristotle's definitions are 
not usually so elastic. 
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The principal source of all this confusion and misconcep- 
tion is very obvious. It arises from a defect in our language; 
a defect, I believe, shared by many other modern languages : 
that is, in making the same word serve for the process and 
the product. Thus we use the word imitation for /u/iij<ric the 
act or process of imitating, and for /ii/irifxa the image or re- 
semblance produced. The distinction between the two is 
always observed by Aristotle. Poetry, he says, springs from 
two sources: that imitation (fiiprjffie) is natural to all men, and 
that all men take pleasure in resemblances (/i«/ij//xacrt). The 
confusion is increased by our using the word poetry both for 
ttoj/o-ic poesy or making, and for iroripa the poem, or thing 
made. Making, the old English word for poesy, ought to 
have kept us from this error ; and Ben Jonson, more than 
two centuries ago, pointed out the distinction as important 
with much minuteness. He says, " Poesy is his (the poet's) 
skill or craft of making : the very fiction itself, the reason or 
form of the work. And these three voices differ as the thing 
done, the doing, and the doer : the thing feigned, the feign- 
ing, and the feigner : to the poesy, the poem, and the poet." 
(Discoveries.) And yet the objectors pick out some passage 
from a poem, and ask triumphantly, Is this imitation ? The 
last named gives a fine description of Horror, from Spenser, 
with this facetious comment : " This is true poetry ; and yet 
by no possible ingenuity short of that which identified king 
Jeremiah with pickled cucumbers could it be shewn to consist 
of imitation." 

This mistake has helped to lead the critics into another. 
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Running away with the idea that imitation meant resem- 
blance or a copy, they have jumped to the conclusion that 
Aristotle laid it down as an axiom, that poetry and the arts 
he names are preeminently imitative. This is not the dis- 
tinction he draws. According to him all arts are imitative ; 
almost everything we do, he says, we learn to do by imita- 
tion. The mechanical arts are more obviously imitative than 
music, but this and all the arts he cites are, he says, not 
merely imitative : they are imitation. This is their sum and 
substance. The shoemaker and the chairmaker imitate ; but 
this is not their norjtrtc, or making ; which is, to produce a shoe 
or a chair, not the semblance of one. The poesy, or making 
of the poet or painter is imitation : the poem or thing made is 
of course a resemblance, image, or imagery, more or less ac- 
curate or literal, according to the subject ; but, as a general 
rule, the thing imitated is not anything palpable and material, 
but a phantasm or scene, emotion, feeling, or idea, present- 
ing itself to the poet's mind. Having settled at the outset 
what poetry is, it was not to be expected that Aristotle would 
give a prominent place to imitation in the body of the treatise. 
I trust what has been said will be sufficient to raise a doubt 
whether Aristotle's theory is justly amenable to the obloquy 
and ridicule with which it has been assailed. 

Mr. Dallas and Mr. Masson are among the very few who 
propose to substitute something of their own in the place of 
it. Mr. Dallas says, " Poetry may be shortly defined to be 
Imaginative Pleasure — more fully, the imaginative, har- 
pianious, and unconscious activity of the souV I have shewn, 
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in Note E to my first Essay, that his theory of the uncon- 
sciousness of pleasure is built on a misconception ; a and as no 
one disputes that poetry springs from the activity of the soul, 
and that harmony is an essential element of it, this so-called 
definition resolves itself into this, that poetry is imagination. 
Aristotle's axiom, taking imitation in its derivative sense, 
imaging or imaginating, might be translated in the same 
words ; and in this sense, as expressing imagery thrown off 
from the fancy, is much more definite, though still no defini- 
tion of poetry. Mr. Masson, though he reviews Mr. Dallas's 
work very favourably, does not accept his definition; but 
says, " If we were to venture on a closer definition, such as 
might stand its ground, and be found applicable over the 
whole length and breadth of poetry, we should, perhaps, 
something to the following effect. The poetic or imaginative 
faculty is the power of intellectually producing a new and arti- 
ficial concrete ; and the poetic genius or temperament is that 
disposition of mind which leads habitually or by preference to 
this kind of intellectual exercise." — " Achilles, Ajax, (Edipus 
were," he says, "in no sense imitations from nature. ,, Aris- 
totle does not say they were, nor is he very careful to say 
what they were. I dare say it never occurred to him that 
they were " artificial concretes :" this is one of " the improve- 
ments of modern criticism," for which Mr. Twining lived a 
century too soon. 

Though I have found no earlier opponent of the imitation 
theory than Burke, Mr. Dallas and Mr. Masson go back to 
Lord Bacon, whom they set up as the founder of the ima- 

B 
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ginative school, as distinguished from the imitative ; and the 
latter gives a list of great names, which he classifies as either 
Baconian or Aristotelian, according as they incline to the 
real or ideal. We shall find, as we proceed, that there can 
be no opposition between imitation and imagination : the 
latter being, according to Aristotle, though he calls it the 
fancy, a faculty : the other, its exercise in art. Testing Mr. 
Masson's theory by his examples, it does not seem to lead to 
very safe conclusions. Thus Wordsworth is claimed for Aris- 
totle, Coleridge as Baconian. No two poets ever were more 
intrinsically of the same school ; and what he calls Coleridge's 
" famous remark, that the true antithesis is not poetry and 
prose, but poetry and science, another form of Bacon's re- 
mark," &c, is unfortunately not Coleridge's but Words- 
worth's, being first formally enunciated in the Preface to the 
Lyrical Ballads : the more correct antithesis between art 
and science is, as we shall see, a fundamental axiom of 
Aristotle's. 

Though I do not think that they affect imitation at all, I 
admit that there is much in the ideas of Lord Bacon on 
poetry, quoted by these two writers, opposed to those of 
Aristotle ; and I must say that my confidence in the latter is 
not shaken by seeing them in juxtaposition. Bacon's pre- 
mises, as given at the outset, appear to me neither logical nor 
sound. As thus : " The parts of human learning have refer- 
ence to the three parts of man's understanding, which is the 
seat of learning — History to his memory, Poesy to his imagi- 
nation, and Philosophy to his reason." It appears to me 
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that history has necessarily less to do with the memory than 
either poetry or philosophy. Science, which Bacon must 
here include under philosophy, exercises it much more. 
Memory and imagination I regard as senses or faculties, 
shared to some extent by brutes : not parts of man's under- 
standing, or reason either. I have already hinted that I do 
not consider that all poetry belongs to the imagination : if it 
did, and were, as Bacon asserts, " poetry as to matter, nothing 
else but feigned history," what place would there be for the 
poetry of the Bible, or for any genuine spontaneous expres- 
sion of feeling ? Aristotle says that history, or story, feigned 
or real, is not poetry, though written in verse. The wildest 
licence which Bacon would allow cannot exceed that which 
Aristotle concedes to the poet, advising him not to shrink 
from the impossible. This Mr. Masson admits, but adds, 
" What then becomes of the imitation P" As to which we 
need not trouble ourselves any more at present. 

Yet another great name is joined with Bacon's by Mr. 
Masson to silence the realistic or imitative theory for ever : 
" In short, to close this discussion with a phrase which seems 
to us to fall like a block of stone through all our puny con- 
temporary reasonings about art imitating nature, being true 
to nature, and the like : ' Art is called art,' said Goethe, 
' simply because it is not nature.' This, it will be seen, is 
identical with Bacon's poesy ' submitting the shows of things 
to the desires of the mind.'" I cannot trace the identity; 
neither can I see why art cannot imitate nature because it is 
not nature : the puzzle would be how it could if it were. 
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How correctly Goethe can be pronounced an opponent of the 
imitative theory may be judged from a line or two, often 
quoted, from Uis Autobiography. (Book vii. p. 240.) " Thus 
began that tendency from which I could never deviate, my 
whole life through: namely, the tendency to turn into an 
image, into a poem, everything that delighted or troubled 
me. 

I have thought it necessary to make this general defence 
of the imitation theory, before entering into it in detail, both 
to remove prejudice and that I may not have to pause at 
every turn to answer objections. Should objections be raised 
at the tone of my criticisms, my apology must be that I was 
not the first to adopt it. 

I now turn to Aristotle, and avow that I always do so 
with the prepossession that I shall find him right. I would 
rather expose mj-self to the taunt which Marmontel cast at 
Dncier, that he " avoit fait vcdu d'etre de Tavis d , Aristote> 
soit qu'il Tentendoit, ou qu'il ne Tentendoit pas," than be 
numbered among those who at once conclude that he is 
wrong, whenever they cannot make his opinions square with 
their own. 

In saying that I take his theory of poetry as my guide, it 
must be remembered that it is developed in a very frag- 
mentary manner, with very little attempt at system. It was 
addressed to those to whom the things of which he treated 
were as familiar as household words. Had he looked forward 
to having readers after such a lapse of ages as has since inter- 
vened, when the language, thought, and feeling of the bril- 
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liant period in which he lived should have passed away, he 
would doubtless have been more explicit. 

All that Aristotle says of the essence and nature of poetry- 
is comprised in so small a compass, that it will be most con- 
venient to take his remarks as a whole, and use them as we 
want them, rather than restrict ourselves to the order in 
which they are made. After briefly stating what he pro- 
posed to treat of, he broadly enunciates that poetry and 
instrumental music are imitation. He confines himself to 
instrumental music, vocal music not being in his time dis- 
tinguishable from poetry, the full force of which required the 
aid of song and musical accompaniment. He cites these two 
arts, not as distinguished from others by being imitative, but 
from their intimate connexion with each other ; working with 
the same tools or materials : that is, in all music and poetry- 
there is rhythm and harmony. He then, quite incidentally, 
says dancing is to some extent imitation, and uses one only 
of these appliances, rhythm. Poetry is distinguished from 
all other imitation by using another instrument in addition 
to rhythm and harmony : that is, words. 

Aristotle's remarks on rhythm, words, and harmony, having 
given rise to much diversity of opinion, will necessarily detain 
us for some time. I therefore pass on to the origin of poetry, 
out of them ; from which we shall obtain a clearer insight into 
his theory of imitation in general, and thus be better pre- 
pared to discuss matters of detail. " Only in one sense/' 
argues Professor Masson, " can it be said that the art itself 
comes under the denomination of nature. Thus Shakespeare ; 
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"'E'en that art, 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature made.' 

True, as Goethe would have been the first to admit." True, 
rather, as Aristotle teas the first not to admit but to insist ; 
not, indeed, that the art comes under the denomination of 
nature, but that nature made it. He says, " There seem to 
be two causes especially which have produced all poetry, and 
those natural causes. The one that there is an inborn dispo- 
sition in man to imitate, even from childhood : in this indeed 
he is distinguished from all other animals as being the most 
imitativo, and acquiring all his earliest instruction by imi- 
tation^ Tho other is that all men take delight in things 
imitated, or rosomblances. To imitate then," he says, in 
conclusion, " harmony and rhythm (metre we know is formed 
out of rhythm), all coming to us naturally, those who from 
the beginning had tho strongest tendency towards them, have 
producod pootry by spontaneous impulses. ,, 

To understand tho moaning of imitation, or imitating, we 
should boar in mind that tho Greek word poesy has not the 
restricted sonso of our word making , but expresses also doing. 
Tho musician and tho dancor were, therefore, according to 
etymology, as much poots as the bard. So that, as regards 
word-poosy, making an image or likeness by words, " we 
Englishmen have," not only, as Sir Philip Sidney says, " met 
with tho Greeks, in calling him (the poet) a maker," but we 
draw the closer distinction between a poem, or thing made, 
and a drama, or thing done. The acting which gave its 
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name to the latter was not, as Aristotle remarks, a part of 
the poet's office, though equally imitation, and having a com- 
mon origin in the innate disposition to imitate. Mr. Keble, 
who has gone into this part of the subject more deeply than 
any other writer that I have met with, traces the first indi- 
cations of this disposition in action and gesture. He sees it 
in the sports of childhood, and recognises in that applause 
and ascendancy which a boy obtains with his playfellows, 
who can thus display the things presented to his childish 
fancy, " actu, gestu, imitatione quadam?' the future distinction 
of the poet amongst his fellowmen. 

Acknowledging this as the natural prompting to imitate, 
I think we are bound to carry it farther; and I have no 
hesitation in saying that in action, look, and gesture, in 
everything short of articulate words, imitation is as evidently 
displayed in the animal as the human race. No one who has 
observed two young dogs at play, mimicking alternately the 
chase, battle, and all the natural habits of the species ; one 
making a conventional pretext to hide himself in ambush, 
the other pretending not to see him ; one submitting with a 
show of resistance to be worried, and anon acting in his turn 
the bully ; but must perforce recognise a very lively instance 
of dramatic representation. Here, surely, is the tendency to 
imitate, and delight in the result, something beyond mere 
instinct, which compels to the gratification of appetite or 
desire. 

As dogs and other animals advance in knowledge from 
domesticity with man, this imitation expands in extent and 
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variety, and is displayed in numberless ways, quite in ad- 
vance of natural instinct. No dog ever displays to his fellow 
dog that almost speaking expression of reverence and affec- 
tion with which he greets his master. I once had a favourite 
dog, dying of the distemper, in acute suffering. His limbs 
were paralyzed, and he had lost the power of swallowing. 
About an hour beforo ho died I went unobserved into the 
stable where he lay : he was writhing and foaming at the 
mouth, expressing agony in every limb and feature. Sud- 
denly ho caught sight of me, and at once, for a few moments, 
the whole expression softened into that of pleasure and affec- 
tion, and there was a feeble motion of the tail, as he again 
sank into the terrible pains of death. If ever the poetry of 
feeling was expressed by look and gesture it was by that poor 

dog: 

" A feeling of affection great, 

Beyond all human estimate." 

There must be something very closely corresponding to 
rhythm and harmony to give expression in looks and ges- 
tures ; in sound or voice they are unquestionably instinctive, 
to a great extent, in many of the animal creation as well as 
in mankind. The birds sang their hymns in natural rhythm 
and harmony ages before man was born ; man must have 
raised his voice with theirs long before he attained to articu- 
late speech ; so that when words were formed they may have 
been first used in spontaneous poesy and song. 

Tracing up, theti, the imitation of Aristotle to its origin in 
nature, we find it to be the universal language of animated 
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creation : the language of expression, objective, not subjective; 
addressed to the sense, not to the understanding, the fruit of 
the tree of life, not of knowledge. It is not, however, on 
this natural or instinctive poesy on which Aristotle wrote his 
treatise, but on poesy as an art, and as such it comes under the 
control of knowledge or reason. Art he elsewhere defines a 
habit of making or doing (something) according to right reason. 
"E£ig fiera Aoyov hXrfdovg iroiriTiicri" (Ethic. Nicom. b. 4.) Habit 
is acquired by practice or exercise, and this under the guid- 
ance of reason produces art. This and several other defi-. 
nitions of art are given by Mr. Harris, in the sixth note to 
his Essay on Art. Aristotle's is the most comprehensive, 
but receives some elucidation from the others, as that the 
exercise is of perceptions or things apprehended by the mind, 
and directed to some useful end. One is, power working by 
order, " potestas via (id est ordine) efficiens." Mr. Harris 
gives one of his own, which is intended to comprise the sub- 
stance of them all. Art, he says, is " an habitual power in 
man of becoming the cause of some effect, according to a system 
of various and well-approved precepts.' 9 In the notes to this 
Essay of Mr. Harris, the reader will find a compendium of 
all the learning of Greek and Roman authors on the subject 
of art. He will find the distinction between science and art 
exactly defined : the one is noesis the other poesis. Art 
begins where science ends : it has to carry out in practice 
the deductions of scientific theory ; so that though distinct, 
and in a sense opposed to each other, they cannot be 
divorced. 
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I wish here particularly to call attention to the forcible ex- 
position or commentary which is afforded, in all this account 
of art, to the beautiful parable or allegory in Genesis, which 
engrafts the tree of knowledge on the tree of life, as inter- 
preted in my first Essay. In the place of the tree of life, the 
breath of life breathed into his nostrils when a man became a 
living soul, the Heathens place nature. Nature they make 
the source of knowledge, knowledge the foundation of art, 
of all that man does of good or evil, from choice or design ; 
and whilst to knowledge they ascribe all his progress towards 
perfection, to the same source they attribute toil in the sweat 
of his brow, strife and contention, sin and misery. 

In the origin of poetry, as described by Aristotle, we may, 
I think, also gain an insight into the inspiration of poetry, 
rightly so called. He says it is by those who have from 
nature the gifts of imitation, rhythm, and harmony, that 
poetry has been produced by spontaneous efforts. These con- 
stitute the poetic $0oc, ingenium, " engine " or genius. From 
the lavish way in which these gifts have been bestowed on a few 
individuals, at long intervals, has come to pass, that the myth 
of Pallas springing all armed from the brow of Jove, has been 
applied to poets more than others. " Poeta nascitur, non fit.* 1 
If science justly claims language as its fruit, the inference 
does not seem very logical ; though, for obvious reasons, pro- 
gress must be more certain and uniform in science, and arts, 
such as the mechanical, which follow closely in its wake, 
than in one which has its origin in, and is addressed to, the 
feelings. 
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We shall not gain much more direct information from 
Aristotle as to the essence or nature of poetry in the abstract : 
the soundness of his principles, however, will be supported, 
and they will be more fully appreciated, by our following him 
through his short introduction, which treats of matters be- 
longing to all poetry alike. We return, therefore, to the 
instruments of imitation, the things with which men imitate, 
as he calls them, and the way of using them. These instru- 
ments are not in any way to be confounded with the means or 
rules of art, those furnished by the genius and study of the 
poet. They are common to all poets, the things with which 
they work. As painters imitate by forms and colours, so 
poets by rhythm, words, and harmony ; whilst dancing and 
music imitate by rhythm, so all poets by rhythm, words, and 
harmony. Other arts to some extent imitate by rhythm and 
harmony, but poetry alone imitates by words. 

There is only one question on the use of words which Aris- 
totle, in his introductory remarks on poetry in general, 
enters into, and this he discusses pretty fully : which is, metre. 
His remarks appear to me not only plain and consistent, but 
quite in accordance with modern ideas on the subject ; and yet 
there is no question on which his meaning has been more dis- 
puted, or which has led to more controversy. " Epoposa alone," 
he says, "imitates by words, in prose or in metre (^ tftiroiroia 
fiovov tolq Xoyoig xf/iXoig ri fiErpoie) :" the question is, "What are we 
understand by the word epoposa ? Tyrwhitt's, indeed all trans- 
lations that I have seen, render it Epic poetry; and though 
Mr. Twining mentions that the suggestion has been made 
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that it may mean poetry in general, lie rejects it as inadmis- 
sible, inasmuch as in all other passages it means the epic, and 
that Aristotle would not here have used it in a different sense 
without some explanation. In asserting this, he seems to me 
to overlook one very important circumstance : which is, that 
Aristotle commences by saying that he proposed first to make 
some remarks on poetry in general, and then to treat of the 
several species. The word epopcea is only used twice in 
these short general remarks. In the beginning of the second 
chapter, I think it makes better sense to translate it the poetry 
of speech ; and here, to take it in any other sense makes the 
passage confessedly unintelligible, whilst to give it the mean- 
ing which it obviously expresses, makes it plain and simple. 
If we consider for a moment, moreover, the account which 
Aristotle gives of the subdivision of poetry into different 
species, the propriety of here using epopcea as the general 
term will at once appear. Down to the time of Homer, he 
says, there was no other form of poetry but the epic or narra- 
tive, but that indications both of tragedy and comedy may be 
plainly traced in his poems. After tragedy, comedy, and the 
other species were recognised, the epic retained the general 
term epopcea (meaning word-poetry), to designate it as a 
species. To Greek ears, then, it would occasion no confusion, 
when professedly speaking generically, to use the term. 

It would be to no purpose to follow Mr. Twining through 
his long arguments and futile attempts to explain the passage 
assuming that it refers to epic poetry only. He admits that 
\e can make neither sense nor meaning of it on this assump^ 
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tion, and ends by declaring his conviction that it is corrupt. 
I think a very few remarks will be sufficient to prove the utter 
impossibility that epic poetry can be here intended. It is 
allowed that the usual and obvious meaning of \fsi\oic y fierpots 
is, in prose or metras ; but, as Aristotle restricts the epic poet 
to the use of one metre, it was necessary for the supporters of 
this interpretation to prove that these words here mean some- 
thing else. 

There are two ways in which it has been attempted to 
evade the difficulty : the one espoused by Tyrwhitt, the other 
by Twining. I can only express my surprise that either 
ever received a moment's attention ; yet they seem to have 
been generally acquiesced in. The late Archbishop Whately, 
in his Rhetoric, adopts Mr. Twining's interpretation to the 
letter, though apparently applying it to poetry in general. 
Tyrwhitt, taking epopoea for the epic, renders it "Epopoea 
vero solum oratione nuda, sive metris," and explains in a 
note that the conjunction or is to be taken as merely explana- 
tory. Thus we are to read the sentence something after this 
manner: "The epic alone imitates by speech, that is in 
metre ;" but if the epic alone imitates by words, with what, 
in the name of common sense, are the other species of poetry 
to imitate ? Mr. Twining seems to have seen this, and ac- 
cordingly is driven to transfer the only from epopoea to words 
(a shift which no Greek scholar could allow) ; translating it, 
" Epopoea imitates by words alone, or by verse," explaining 
in a note, " i. e. by words only, without melody and rhythm," 
&c, &c. I will not weary the reader's patience by any 
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attempt to refute such shallow sophistry. Is it possible that 
Aristotle would compare the imitation of music and dancing 
witli epic poetry alone, and not with poetry in general? 
There is a passage, in the 15th chapter, on which neither 
Tyrwhitt or Twining makes any remark, which ought, I think, 
to have set the matter at rest. Aristotle is speaking of the 
diction, not of epic but tragic poetry, and says (I give Mr. 
Twining's translation) : " The diction is, as I Iiave already 
•aid, the expression of the sentiments by words, the power and 
effect of which is the same, whether in verse or prose" So that 
it is evident that in the first passage he was not referring to 
epic poetry only; and the word ^tXotc, on which depend all 
the arguments against the obvious translation "prose and 
vorse, ,, docs not here occur. 

It seems mere supererogation to reiterate arguments against 
tho usual though palpably perverted translation of this pas- 
sago ; but there is one which Mr. Twining confesses himself 
unable to get over, which has not yet been alluded to. In 
order to explain what he means by the imitation of epopoea, 
or poetry, Aristotle cites a variety of works and authors both 
in prose and verso. Several of these have not the remotest 
connexion witli tho epic, indeed belong to other species 
of poetry. IIo names, for instance, the Dialogues of Plato : 
that which brings them under the denomination of imitative 
is obviously tho dramatic form. Dacier says they were not 
dramatic, bocauso the drama had a musical accompaniment ; 
which, Mr. Twining says, is about as good logic as to argue 
that two men could not be alike because the one wore a wig. 
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He admits that the Dialogues are dramatic, and confesses 
that he sees no way out of the dilemma but by taking epopcea 
for poetry in general. It is the only Greek word for poetry ; 
but he prefers rejecting the sentence as corrupt to such a 
solution. 

And after all, the difficulty which has called forth all this 
special pleading and evasion, is a mere bugbear of the imagi- 
nation. Archbishop Whately, who entirely agrees with Mr. 
Twining, says, in his Rhetoric, "Notwithstanding all that has 
been advanced by some French critics (Preface to TtUmaque), 
to prove that a work not in metre may be a poem (which 
doctrine was partly derived from a misinterpretation, of a 
passage in Aristotle's Poetics), universal opinion has always 
given a contrary decision." Now this misinterpretation, as he 
calls it, translating \f/i\ot \oyoi prose, does not warrant the 
ascription of any such doctrine to the passage. All that 
Aristotle asserts is, that putting words into metre in no way 
affects their power of imitation. His position is simply this : 
Rhythm and harmony proceed from natural instinct, and 
enter more or less into all speech and conversation; that 
metre is a farther development or elaboration of rhythm not 
to be dispensed with, but which adds nothing to the imitative 
force or power of words. Indeed, he says afterwards (Poetics, 
c. 30), that the man who is under the influence of intense pas- 
sion will express it, or present an image of it, with greater 
fidelity than any dramatic poet. So far from saying that 
the poet is not restricted to metre, he says he is restricted 
to the metre or metres of each particular species, which 
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have been determined by a natural perception of their 
fitness. He does, indeed, protest against the custom which, 
owing to this close restriction, prevailed in his time, of 
determining the species of poetry, not by the imitation, but 
by the metre. Some, he says, are called epic, others elegiac 
poets, solely according to their metre. And a treatise on 
medicine or physics would be classed according to this stand- 
ard. But, he continues, Homer and Empedocles have 
nothing in common but their metre; the latter therefore 
(who wrote on nature in heroic verse) ought to be called a 
physiologist rather than a poet. Here we have the an- 
tithesis alluded to (p. 10) between poetry or art and science, 
pretty clearly asserted. 

He passes from the instruments of poetry to another sub- 
ject, which will demand a good deal of attention, inasmuch 
as the area which it embraces has been considerably extended 
since the time in which he wrote, and on which, therefore, we 
may expect that his remarks will somewhat clash with our 
present ideas. This is, the subject matter of poetry, the things 
whioh men, imitate. These things have increased in: number, 
and, as Wordsworth remarks in his preface, will increase 
with the progress of science and knowledge ; but I think we 
shall find that it will be only necessary to develope Aristotle's 
principles side by side with the expanding development of 
thought and feeling to embrace them all. 

The subject of poetry, he says, is man, his actions and pas- 
sions — men playing their part on this world's stage 7rpdrron-ac, 
or, as he expresses it a little further on, wparTovrae ml Ipwvrac. 
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The test of poetry which he everywhere appeals to is the ex- 
pression of character or moral feeling ($0oc). The grand 
characteristic of Homer, he says, is "nothing without moral (ovfcv 
ar)d£Q aXK 9 kxov i}doc)" If any limitation was to be placed on 
poetic imitation, he could not well have allowed it a wider 
range. He concedes as models, all things that relate to man, 
all things in which he is concerned either actively or passive- 
ly. In one particular it seems at first sight to come short of 
the requirements of modern poetry, in that it finds no place 
for what is now called descriptive poetry : the delineation of 
nature, or the outward shows of things ; according to Mr. 
Twining, the most obviously imitative poetry of any. 

Aristotle makes no allusion to such poetry; nor did it 
come within the compass of that which he proposed to him- 
self as his subject, inasmuch as at the time he wrote no such 
poetry existed as a distinct species, and only to a very limited 
extent as accessory to the other species. d Even in painting, 
landscape had scarcely established itself as a distinct branch 
of art. Mr. Twining says there were then no Thomsons 
because there were no Claudes. Would it not be more 
rational to infer that the same circumstances forbad the 
appearance of painters as of poets of natural scenery ? I be- 
lieve it is a fact now generally recognised in the history 
of art, that to represent natural effect, so as to express, as 
Wordsworth terms it, " the moral and the spirit of the scene," 
is always the last stage in its progress. Constable has shewn, 
in his first lecture at the Royal Institution, that landscape 
first appears as the handmaid of history. It is the same in 

D 
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poetry : there are in poets of all ages, though more frequent 
as the art makes progress, interspersed descriptions of natural 
scenery ; but only at first as accessory to the delineation of 
human action and passion : at the time in which Aristotle 
wrote, such description had not been made the principal sub- 
ject of a poem. Mr. Keble thinks that if he had lived after 
the time of Virgil, he would have included descriptive 
amongst the species of poetry. (Lect. 30, p. 619.) Had he 
discussed all the species, ho probably would ; but whatever 
were his intentions, there are many others, some of which he 
alludes to, which he passes over with no more notice than he 
bestows on this. 

I shall have to return to this subject, to consider the dis- 
tinction between poetic description and mere narrative: at 
present I am only concerned to shew that Aristotle's princi- 
ples may not only bo made to embrace the imitation of the 
phenomena of nature, but that he did feel and allow their 
moral influence. He would naturally regard outward nature 
as the scene or field in which man's actions are displayed, 
and would at least ascribe to it as much power and effect 
as he did to the stage scenery of the drama ; now, speaking of 
the spectacle, or stago effect of tragedy, he says it is soul- 
moving (xl/vxaywyucov), but foreign to the art, for the power of 
tragedy is independent of acting and actors (of course he 
means as regards the verdict to be pronounced on the poet). 
Spectacle, he says, belongs more to the art of the scene-maker 
than of the poet (c. 15). By a parity of reasoning, he would 
urge that the imitation of the effects of nature belongs not to 
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the epic, of which the subject matter, he says, is the same as 
of tragedy. He could not, as in the case of stage scenery, say 
that it belonged not to the poet ; but that it was a kind of 
imitation which had then obtained no separate classification, 
as tragedy had not in the time of Homer. Whenever it 
would come to be recognised as a distinct species, his princi- 
ples and theory would embrace it without any difficulty. 

The next and' the last head, under which Aristotle treats 
of the instruments of imitation, is the manner of using them. 
This, he says, is in one of two ways : the poet imitates, either 
speaking in his own person, or in that of some other charac- 
ter. In the drama, of course, the poet never appears; but in 
the epic, as by Homer, both ways are adopted. It is, per- 
haps, where he holds up Homer as a model in the use of 
these two ways of imitating, that there is more difficulty in 
following Aristotle than in any other passage ; and it is only 
in what he says here, that the theory of Mr. Twining and 
others, that only the dramatic, and the epic as far as it is 
dramatic, can properly come under the term imitation, 
receives any support. I have already shewn what indeed 
is not disputed, that this theory is directly opposed to much 
else that Aristotle positively asserts; and I think I shall 
be able to shew that the support it here receives is more 
apparent than real, though there may be a difficulty in draw- 
ing a line between the poetic description and the mere narra- 
tive or story of the epic, which he certainly says is not imita- 
tion, and therefore of course not poetry. 

" Homer," he says, " stands alone amongst epic poets, not 
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only as being the greatest, but in that he was the first to give 
to the epic a dramatic character " (c. 8). And again : "Homer, 
admirable as he is in many other respects, is especially so in 
this, that he is the only poet who knows rightly what he 
himself ought to do. The poet himself ought as little as pos- 
sible to speak in his own person, for in what he so utters he is 
not an imitator " (c. 42). Tyrwhitt, in a note on the first pas- 
sage, refers for elucidation of it to the corresponding passage in 
the third book of Plato's Republic, which Aristotle no doubt had 
in mind when he wrote, and in which the question is treated 
at much greater length, concluding thus : ' ' Plato considers, and 
perhaps not without reason, that when the poet speaks in his 
own person he does not imitate." So far he and Aristotle 
are agreed; but it cannot be intended by either that this 
remark should be taken, as the opponents of the imitative 
theory take it, as applying to poetry generally. Both are 
speaking of epic or narrative poetry; both are wishing to 
enhance the stronger imitation of the drama, though on very 
different grounds. Aristotle is urging the poet to be dra- 
matic, as thereby acquiring greater power of imitation j 
whilst Plato's only objection to the epic is, that in this 
respect it approaches the drama, which he would altogether 
exclude from his Republic. 

Both authors are agreed in making imitation the essence 
of poetry. Aristotle not only says that the epic and poetry 
generally are imitation ; but when he comes to treat of the 
epic as a species, and in many other places, he defines it 
imitation by narrative (/xt/u^cne ^irtyfiririKrj) c. 38 : moreover, he 
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distinctly says that Dithyrambic poetry is • imitation, which 
Plato says was always spoken in the poet's own person. 
The assertion, then, amounts to this : that the mere narrative 
of the epic, the story which the poet himself tells to intro- 
duce his characters, is not imitation. The specimen which 
Plato gives to explain the difference, I think, shews this very 
plainly. He gives the substance of Ohryses' visit to the 
Grecian ships, at the commencement of the Iliad : he leaves 
out the priest's words, he leaves out everything which con- 
veys the impression of a scene before the eye, and merely 
relates what took place, just as an historian would record 
some past event. We can readily acknowledge that there is 
no imitation in this. The distinction I think to be drawn is, 
that mere narrative is not imitation, but that poetic descrip- 
tion is. That the poet does imitate by description, speaking 
in his own person, may be easily demonstrated. Aristotle 
says the subject matter of the epic and the drama is the 
same : men, their thoughts, words, and actions (avfyac fywirac 
Kai KpaTTovrag) c. 8. Now, I would ask, in what manner is 
the action of the epic to be conveyed, except in the words of 
the poet P And is not the description of action imitation ? 
Is not one of Homer's heroes in battle as much imitation as a 
painting of the same subject P There cannot be a doubt that 
Aristotle so esteemed it. In the passage we are considering 
he says that Homer expresses little himself. " Others con- 
duct the action themselves (h.yuvl£ovrai) : that is, themselves 
are seen through the whole poem ; but he (Homer), after a 
few words by way of preface, at once introduces a man, or 
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woman, or some other character: nothing which does not ex- 
press character or moral. All, then, that is expressed by 
the character thus introduced, in appearance, word, or action, 
he excepts from that which Homer says in his own person. 
It may be doubted whether under the latter description he 
would include much more than the few short passages in 
which he speaks in the first person. 

I think, then, we have warrant for assuming that poetic 
description is recognised by Aristotle as imitation. As he 
does not specially notice description of the strife and tumult 
of action and passion in epic poetry, it could not well be 
expected that he would devote more attention to the repre- 
sentation of scenery and natural phenomena. 

The imitation of Dithyrambic (by which is generally 
understood what is now called devotional and lyrical) poetry 6 
is more strongly protested against by Mr. Twining than that 
of any other species. His ideas of imitation being entirely 
different from those which I have been endeavouring to 
explain, it would be waste of time to contest his arguments. 
Both Aristotle and Plato expressly say it is imitation ; and a 
sentence which he quotes from the Abbe Batteux as " distant 
and conjectural" is not far from expressing the sense in 
which it is so. "Le Dithyrambe est imitation, parceque le 
Poete, en le composant, exprime d'apres le vraisemblable, les 
sentimens, les transports, Tivresse, qui doit regner dans le 
Dithyrambe." If so, says Mr. Twining, all expression of 
sensibility through the fancy, in "a history, a sermon, or 
even a letter, is imitation. All this," he continues, "has 
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manifestly nothing to do with the imitation that we are con- 
sidering." Perhaps not; but I believe it has much to do 
with the imitation of Aristotle. It does not follow that he 
considered all such imitation poetry ; but what are the legiti- 
mate deductions to be arrived at from his principles under 
this aspect will appear as we proceed. 

There is nothing else in the introductory remarks of Aris- 
totle on Poetry in general which demands especial notice. 
There is, however, a modern dogma, which Mr. Twining 
affiliates upon Aristotle, without, as I think, corroborative 
evidence, which ought not to be passed unnoticed. This is, 
that the end of poetry is pleasure (see Twining's last note). 
All that Aristotle says on the subject amounts to no more 
than that a tragedy or an epic ought especially to aim at 
affording pleasure ; not any chance pleasure, but their own 
peculiar pleasure, the pleasure arising from imitation. Now 
all who cater for the public must aim at pleasing. The 
tradesman must please ; but pleasure is not the end of trade. 
If the dogma is true, we clearly ought not to speak of the 
poetry of the Bible, and there can be no truth in "Wordsworth's 
definition, " The spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings." 

Sir Philip Sidney defines poetry, " An art of imitation : that 
is to say, a representing, counterfeiting, or figuring forth; 
to speak metaphorically, a speaking picture ; with this end, 
to teach and delight." As poetry cannot have two ends, this 
amounts to no more than that its end is to teach by imitation 
and the pleasure which imitation affords. Ben Jonson still 
more strenuously insists that teaching is the end of poetry/ 
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and this opinion has been maintained very generally down to 
the present time. Dryden expressly asserts it in his Preface 
to Du Fresnoy. Bishop Hurd, however, repudiates it, and 
shews that it was not the teaching of the schools of Greece. 
He quotes from Eratosthenes, who flourished more than a 
century later than Aristotle, " irocip^v iravra ovxafceBaq i/^xayw- 
y/ac 'ov hdaaKoXlcLQ." The poet's aim is to move the soul, not 
to teach. To make the poet a teacher in no way distinguishes 
him from other men. All are teachers of good or evil. 

If by making pleasure the end of poetry no more were in- 
tended than that poets write in verse because it gives pleasure, 
as Lucretius says that he clothed philosophy in verse for the 
same reason that we put honey on the lip of the cup in which 
we give children physic (lib. i. 935), no objection could be 
raised; but evidently more than this is implied. Thus, 
Bishop Hurd asserts, "In all other literary composition, 
pleasure is subordinate to use ; in poetry only, pleasure is the 
end." Mr. Dallas, as we have seen, makes pleasure the very 
essence of poetry. " Whatever other aims," he says, "poesy 
may have in view, pleasure is the main thing." And then, 
making pleasure and happiness synonymous, " Whatever we 
do has happiness for its last end ; but with poesy it is the first 
as well as the last." Though Professor Masson confirms 
rather than questions this idea, I do not think that it is 
generally entertained at the present day. The whole tenour 
of Mr. Keble's Lectures on Poetry is opposed to it. He 
makes the genuine poet of nature have recourse to verse, to 
satisfy the yearnings and quiet the emotion of a troubled 
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spirit : as to searching into the motives which draw generally 
practitioners to the art, he says we may as well attempt to 
count the waves of the sea- Wordsworth, in his second 
Preface, acknowledges the necessity under which the poet is 
placed of giving pleasure, but as a restriction. " Except, 
this one restriction," he says, " there is no object standing 
between the Poet and the image of things; between this 
[the restriction to please equally imposed on them] and the 
Biographer and Historian there are a thousand." A few 
lines above he says, " Its [poetry's] end is truth,' 9 In this he 
and Aristotle are pretty well agreed ; the latter makes imi- 
tation the beginning and end, and the perfection of imitation 
is truth. Shakespeare asserts the same thing, in the most 
unqualified manner, of the drama : " Whose end, both at the 
first and now, was and is, to hold as Hwere the mirror up to 
nature." 

I shall continue, in what further remarks I have to make, 
to consider chiefly what is the poetic element : what distin- 
guishes poetry in general from other writing, and the poet 
from other men. The treatise of Aristotle is, however, de- 
voted to poetry as an art ; and further elucidation from him 
will have to be sought in his views of the principles and 
practice which govern such species of poetic art as he treats 
of. The elementary principle of poetry, as of art generally, 
is imitation ; the art itself we may define, on the data which 
he gives us, imitation by means of words, metre, and harmony 
of sound. Much confusion has arisen amongst modern Eng-* 
lish critics from not keeping this distinction between poetry 
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and the poetic in view. Thus, certain systems and certain 
authorities are placed in antagonism with Aristotle, regarding 
them from different points of view; and certain species of 
poetry are pronounced not to be imitation, from regarding 
the characteristics of that particular species, not that which 
connects them with poetry in general. 

I shall, perhaps, advance the enquiry I am instituting, as 
readily as in any other way, by considering some of these 
supposed antagonisms which rest upon the best authority. 
We will first take some of the theories of Bacon which have 
been adduced as opposed to those of Aristotle. Bacon says, 
11 Poetry is taken in two senses — in respect of words or matter. 
In the first sense it is but a character of style, and belongeth 
to the arts of speech, and is not pertinent to the present ; in 
the latter, it is, as hath been said, one of the principal por- 
tions of learning, and is nothing else but feigned history 
which may be styled as well in prose as in verse." Bishop 
Hurd expresses the same sentiment, thus : " Style is, as it 
were, the body of poetry: fiction is its soul." (Diss. i. p. 143.) 
Eegarding, then, poetry as an art, though Aristotle does not 
allow that it " may be styled as well in prose as in verse," he 
does, I conceive, make it essentially fiction. I do not merely 
insist that fiction is the Latin form of poesis, or making ; but 
that he makes it a difficult and complicated system of artificial 
means to produce a definite whole, the result of art. He 
does not take up a few lines of an author, and say, This is 
poetry : we must, he says, see the whole together before we 
can judge of any work of art, as we must see the whole of an 
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animal, its symmetry and proportions, before we can pass an 
opinion upon its beauty. Much more is required for this 
than the spontaneous flow of feeling, or the imaging of feel- 
ing in words. There must be invention, feigning, fiction in 
the sense in which it is now used. All art is from preference 
or design (irpoalpeaic) in the choice of means, and under the 
direction of reason. Looking at it, then, from the same point 
of view, Bacon and Aristotle are at one in making it fiction. 

Another supposed difference between them is, that Bacon 
says poetry belongs exclusively to the imagination : a point 
on which Aristotle is silent. I do not think that Bacon in- 
tended to raise any objection to Aristotle's mimetic theory, 
but either rather loosely included imitation in imagination, as 
being derivatively the same, or else considered that it would 
follow of necessity. No doubt it generally does follow in 
some way or other, but not necessarily by words. Imitation 
by words implies something much in advance of imagination. 
I regard imagination and the fancy as the same thing. 
Wordsworth, in his first Preface, attempts to establish a dis- 
tinction between them; but, if real, it does not affect the 
matter in hand : and he says that Coleridge's description q£ 
the fancy includes much that he considers imagination.* 
He quotes, indeed, a passage from W. Taylor's British Syno- 
nyms, which seems to make imagination much the same as 
Aristotle's imitation, as thus : " Imagination is the power of 
depicting, and fancy of evoking and combining." This 
depicting, it is true, is supposed to be in the mind, whilst 
Aristotle's imitation is the outward expression; but if we 
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understand by it the power of depicting or imitating in gene- 
ral, which has its special development in poetry, painting 
music, &c., imagination is thus made the faculty of which 
imitation is the exercise. I cannot, however, find any other 
authority for using imagination in this sense. Still, the 
faculty of forming an image in the mind and expressing it 
outwardly are quite distinct ; and these, according to Aris- 
totle, are phantasy and imitation. Fancy he defines a sense 
or perception of things not present, retained by the memory 
or anticipated by foresight. (Bhet. i. 1 1, 6.) He does not 
mention it in his treatise on Poetry; probably not considering 
that it belonged to poetry or painting more especially than to 
other arts. He certainly does not make it a part of the 
understanding, but sense. In his view, fancy is bred in the 
heart, not in the head. I understand by it the faculty of pre- 
senting to the mind the objectivity of things. It is frequently 
represented as a mirror: the truth with which objects are 
represented in it will depend upon its purity and polish, 
which are much heightened by use. " We can only see what 
we have learned to see." A cracked mirror, or a ruffled lake, 
multiply to infinity the objects they reflect, but distort them 
into every variety of dissimilitude. 

Because Shakespeare makes a certain Duke of Athens, 
expressing his disbelief in " antique fables" and " fairy toys/* 
place " the lunatic, the lover, and the poet," in juxtaposition, 
it is often assumed that there is a necessary affinity between 
them. The duke certainly hints that they all have too much 
imagination, but this is the only point of agreement, and it 
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is not adduced in praise of either of them. Unquestionably 
the poet must have the faculty of imagination largely. All 
men have it more or less (some other animals also, for they 
dream) ; but this faculty, even when disciplined and perfected 
by reason and art, will not make a poet. He must have the 
power of expression, of reflecting back on the minds of others 
the things presented to his own. This is the poetic faculty, 
or imitation. Were imagination or fancy all in all, it would 
be displayed by the same person in every possible variety, 
poets would be painters, and painters poets ; but this, it is 
acknowledged, is quite contrary to fact. Imitation is a natu- 
ral gift, and seldom strongly developed in many ways in the 
same person. 

In theory, no doubt, Aristotle is right in confining ima- 
gination to things absent, to things remembered, or fore- 
shadowed : — 

" voijtrai afia irpoaau) kcli dmcau^—Hom. 

but as these comprehend all things beyond the range of that 
punctum temporis the present, I doubt whether, practically, it 
is possible to distinguish them from things in general, pre- 
sented to the mind by the senses.* Thus, Sir John Daviea 
very accurately describes the mutual bearing of mind and 
imagination upon each other : — 

" The wit, the pupil of the soul's clear eye, 
And in man's world the only shining star, 
Looks in the mirrour of the fantasy, 
Where all the gath'rings of the senses are." 

Immortality of the Soul. 
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I pretend to no power of analysing this sense, faculty, or 
whatever it must be called. It is as incomprehensible, per- 
haps more so, than the other senses, and seems to energise 
most powerfully when reason and the other senses are in- 
active, as in dreams and disordered minds. In poets it 
requires to be curbed and checked as much as in others. 
This is the lesson which Shakespeare chiefly enforces in the 
passage just alluded to. Theseus is incredulous as to the 
strange story told by the lovers : — 

" Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends." 

He attributes these fantasies to the "antique fables" of the 
poets; and in the beautiful description of the poet which 
follows, and which is so often quoted as authority for making 
imagination the all in all of poetry, he is really out of patience 
with it : — 

" Such tricks hath strong imagination." 

In Scripture, and in ordinary language, little distinction is 
kept up between the thoughts and imaginations of the heart. 
I can perceive no difference except that already hinted at, 
the objectivity of the latter. But thoughts, before they can 
be treasured in the memory, before they can have " a local 
habitation and a name," must in some way be made objective : 
they must be clothed in words. The deductions of science 
and philosophy are more palpably embodied in axioms, theo- 
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rems, signs, figures, diagrams, &c. The lessons of our child- 
hood and youth, even the rules of grammar, are impressed 
upon the memory by such rhythm and harmony as can be 
imparted to them. Though memory and imagination seem 
so distinct, almost opposed to each other as faculties, it is 
difficult to distinguish the stores laid up by each. Perhaps, 
strictly speaking, imagination only forms the picture in the 
mind, and memory retains it. But, as I have just said, I do 
not attempt to analyse the operation of the senses. Memory 
as well as fancy is given largely to the inferior animals. It 
is only by reason and the intellect that they are made sub- 
servient to art or science. 

I do not infer, because Aristotle mentions imagination in 
connexion with rhetoric, and not in the Poetics, that he 
thought it more essential in one than the other. In the 
Rhetoric he analyses the passions and feelings, the chords 
which the orator has to touch, much more generally and 
carefully; and the reason seems obvious. The poet is not 
obliged to tax his imagination more largely than he can 
depend upon it. He may prudently take Horace's gdvice : — 

" Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, sequam 
Viribus, et versate diu quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri. Cui lecta potenter erit res, 
Nee facundia deseret hunc, nee lucidus or do." 

He may, as the same authority advises, lay by his work for 
years, and retouch it with diligent study. With the advocate 
it is far otherwise ; he must be furnished and prepared for 
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every emergency. With him, to please is indeed, Aristotle 
says, a necessity ; and of sources of pleasure, not the least 
powerful are those which arise from associations with the 
past and hopes for the future. His armoury must be well 
furnished, and always ready for use. Christ Himself says of 
His advocates and ambassadors: "Every scribe which is 
instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, is like unto a man 
that is an householder, which bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure thing b new and old." 

There are other expressions in the passage, so often referred 
to, from the Novum Organum, in which Bacon seems opposed 
to Aristotle, and, as appears to me, not from any design to 
broach anything contradictory, but from inaccuracy. He 
docs not distinguish between poetry as an art and the poetic 
faculty. In dispensing with metre, and saying that " it is a 
plantbthat comoth of the lust of the earth without a formal 
seed/' ho removes poetry out of the pale of art ; and yet, in 
the same breath, ho makes essential parts and elements of it 
many accidental qualities, which only exercise the judgment 
in the practice of it as an art ; and which Aristotle discusses 
fully in their proper place. I see so little direct antagonism 
between them, that I should not have thought it necessary to 
compare them, but the comparison having been made to the 
disparagement of Aristotle, I have endeavoured to place the 
points at issue in their proper light. 

I have next to consider the opinions of Mr. Keble, the 
Christian poet, and one of the most accomplished scholars of 
his time. In his Academical Lectures, delivered and published 
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iii Latin, though he professes to have no theory of poetry of 
his own, he certainly propounds one with considerable mi- 
nuteness. I should not presume to set up my judgment in 
opposition to his, were it not that I am emboldened by the 
conviction that his views are incompatible with those of Aris- 
totle. Much that the latter pronounces to be of the highest 
order of poetry, he says is not imitation. It would be easy 
to shew that much that he excepts is not poetry in the sense 
that Aristotle uses the word, but poetic feeling ; and that as 
far as feeling is expressed or exhibited, it is imitation : but 
these lectures would still convey the impression that the true 
poet is a being further removed from the sphere of ordinary 
mortals than Aristotle makes" him, or his theory allows. 
There may be some truth in this ; but we shall, I think, find 
that in raising poetry to this elevation we place it above art, 
and confine it within very narrow limits. Mr. Keble, indeed, 
does not go further than to insist that there is such poetry as 
he describes ; and if no more were intended than that there is 
a natural poetry, a spontaneous or irresistible flow of feeling 
like that of inspiration, above art, I should not question it 
for a moment. We may infer as much from Aristotle. But 
his lectures are devoted more to the poets than poetry ; and 
as he includes in his high order most of the great poets of 
the past, to the exclusion of much that Aristotle holds to be 
poetry, I cannot decline some investigation of his principles. 
The subject of these lectures is The Healing Power of 
Poetry (Be Poeticce Vi Medica): the prevailing sentiment is, 
that genuine poetry is uttered as a relief to feelings which 
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oppress us ; and that the relief obtained to the mind is akin 
to that which the body finds in tears. {Led. i. p. 11.) He 
professes to give no definition of poetry, but requires as pos- 
tulates, " Firstly, that poetry, whatever it be, is very closely 
connected with an equable order and succession of sounds; 
secondly, that its especial province is to bring back, restore, 
and place before the eye, images of things absent ; on the one 
hand to eliminate and bring forward, on the other to arrange 
by rule and method things cognate and similar, belonging to 
any subject, though connected by the slenderest thread : in a 
word, to minister to the fancy." {Led. i. p. 11.) l Except 
that Aristotle would, I think, make the fancy minister to 
poetry, not poetry to fancy, there is nothing here stated 
which is not in accordance with all that he says of poetry as 
an art. Indeed, as before observed, there is no one who more 
persistently maintains in theory, that to present an image to 
the mind is the essential characteristic of poetry. He traces 
it in children, rustics, and uneducated persons, in those whom 
he says we cannot suspect of having ever thought of compos- 
ing verse. Many of the indications which he adduces of the 
faculty are indeed more nearly connected with painting than 
poetry. 

I pass over, for the present, much that Mr. Keble says in 
illustration of his views, as regards poetry and other arts 
connected with it, to the remarks which he makes on the 
characteristics of the true poet. " There are," he says, " of 
those who are called poets, two kinds : to the one belong those 
who of spontaneous impulse are impelled to write, to pour 
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forth or soothe, if possible, the feelings of a sick or troubled 
mind ; to the other those who, from one cause or another, 
imitate the sentiments, words, and numbers of those who thus 
write" (that is, of impulse). " The first we call original or 
vernacular poets (primarios me vemaculos), poets in their 
own right ; all others we consider such only in a certain re- 
semblance to the divine function, not in the reality and truth 
of the thing." {Led. iv. p. 42.) We are not to understand 
by this, that mere imitators, the " sersum pecm" of Horace, 
are only meant by the latter class : he includes Horace him- 
self in it. Not that he does not fully appreciate Horace : 
none more so ; but that in the polished versatility with which 
he writes on every subject, he shews himself more the accom- 
plished gentleman and man of the world than the poet op- 
pressed by his feelings. He is the Epicurean man of pleasure, 
but does not, like Lucretius, feel a sense of anguish in plea- 
sure, and of mysterious longing towards the infinite. (Lect. 
xl. pp. 801-2.) 

Enough, I think, has been said to shew that Mr. Keble's 
first class distinguishes an order of poetry, not of poets. 
There is a vast amount of poetry besides that of Horace, 
which according to any other definition would be accounted 
genuine, which could not be written by poets of this descrip- 
tion. I shall consider only how far this view of poetry leads 
to conclusions different from those of Aristotle. He, how- 
ever, touches upon a popular opinion, for which he claims 
some support from Aristotle, that there is very frequently in 
the genuine poet a touch of insanity. It is very natural 
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that restricting them as he does, he should incline to this 
opinion : " Quantumque auguror, fit non raro per furores hosce 
poeticos, ut homines ad veram dementiam ne adigantur." 
(Led. iv. p. 43.) I can only say that I think a cursory glance 
through the long catalogue of great poets, past and present, 
will not give much support to the supposition. There have 
bsen madmen amongst poets, but perhaps fewer than in most 
mind -workers, and of these it does not follow that the majority 
owed their infirmity to the imagination. Thus, Mr. Keble 
not only expresses his belief in the opinion that Lucretius was 
insane, but throws out hints that he may have been possessed 
by an evil spirit. (Led. xxxiv. pp. 685, 695.) But is there 
not more evidence of insanity in his philosophy than in his 
poetry ? We might apply his own words on the passage from 
Shakespeare, which he quotes in support of this idea : " Th& 
lunatic, the lover, and the poet," &c, to the beautiful descrip- 
tions of nature which he gives from Lucretius : " Nemo autem 
insanientis esse dixerit, neque accuratam istam omnibusque 
numeris absolutam \ii\ir\mv, neque rerum verborumque pul- 
cherrimam illam harmoniam." (Led. iv. p. 43.) 

We have already considered how far Shakespeare connects 
the lunatic and the poet. Of Democritus, who, he says, ex- 
cluded sane poets from Helicon, I know nothing; but the 
passage he refers to in Plato, to the same effect, is translated 
in full in a letter of Shelley's to his friend Peacock, which 
appeared in Fraser, Mar. 1860, and it appears to me to signify- 
no more than that a man will not make a poet who is without 
poetic furor, inspiration, or genius. " There are," he says, 
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" several kinds of this divine mania, as lie calls it, besides that 
which proceeds from the Muses ; but whosoever persuades 
himself that without this he can by art alone become a poet, 
will find in the end his own imperfection, and see the poetry 
of his cold prudence vanish into nothingness before the light 
of that which has sprung from divine insanity." This is no 
more than Aristotle says in less poetical language; and I 
cannot think, though he claims Aristotle as more expressly 
supporting this opinion, that the passage he quotes directly 
bears upon it. He is instructing the tragic poet how to move 
the passions, and recommends him, when composing, to go 
as much as possible out of himself into the character he is 
delineating — to be for the time the actor ; for, says he, " those 
who are under the immediate influence of passion are most 
convincing by force of nature ; and the man who is tost by 
passion, storms, and he who is really angry, expresses anger 
with the greatest truth. The poetry, therefore, is either that 
of the accomplished man of genius, or the maniac (evQvovq 
ii paviKov), for of these the former is the apt feigner, the latter is 
ecstatic, or beside himself. " j Aristotle everywhere treats 
poetry as an art, and I think it cannot be denied that by the 
poet he means the accomplished man, IvQvyiq, one who grows 
up with every advantage of nature and education. I under- 
stand, then, no more by this than that he must bring all his 
resources, natural and acquired, into use in representing, 
passion. I cannot imagine that he meant that all passion 
was best expressed by the madman, but only that of anger 
and rage. 
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There are, as has been already observed, some passages in 
these lectures from which it may be inferred, that Mr. Keble 
did not consider that Aristotle's theory embraced all poetry, 
but that some of its most affecting aspects could not be sub- 
mitted to it. He recognises poetry of the very highest order 
in music, architecture, and oratory, none of which he con- 
siders to be imitation. I have ho knowledge of music, and 
must therefore here decline entering the lists in Aristotle's 
defence. Mr. Twining, however, an accomplished musician, 
is on his side, as is also Plato entirely (see note E) : the former 
contends, in opposition to Alison and Beattie, that there is 
in musical sounds and harmonies imitation of human feelings. 
I may observe, however, on this head, that Aristotle is made 
to say what he does not say. All translations, without excep- 
tion, that I have seen, give as his words : " The greater part 
of music is imitation ;" whereas any one who will take the 
trouble to look into the construction of the sentence will see 
that it is "the greater part of the poesis, or making of music." 
Attention to this fact renders volumes that have been written 
on the subject supererogation. He does not say that all of 
even its poesy is imitation. Poetic imitation is always, and 
in music must be exclusively, the expression of feeling : taking 
it in this sense, there is no one who more earnestly claims it 
for music than Mr. Keble. " There is," he says, " fine music 
which delights only the learned and scientific ;" here, I con- 
ceive, there is poesis without imitation. Again, he says, there 
is music which will arrest the attention of the unlearned and 
scientific alike : in the latter we say of the performer, " Eum 
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non modo servasse artis modulum, ac delicate ac potenter 
variasse, sed etiani mentis humance penetralia vere ac feliciter 
ezpressisse." (Lect. iii. p. 36.) Imitation in music of any- 
thing else but feeling, is on a par with Mr. Twining's sonor- 
ous imitation of poetry, where a fanciful resemblance is traced 
between the sound of words and their subject, as in the oft 
quoted " stridente stipula " of Virgil, and which he justly 
says has nothing to do with the imitation of Aristotle. 

Architecture and oratory Aristotle undoubtedly would not 
place in the same category with poetry. On the latter, in- 
deed, he wrote a much longer and more elaborate treatise 
than the Poetics, and in a manner entirely different. Neither 
spring from the same natural instincts to imitation, rhythm, 
and harmony. In the first the poesis is building, and the end 
a building ; in the other, the end is conviction by argument 
and persuasion. Such has been the influence of transcend- 
ental philosophy, which makes poetry a sense of the divine, a 
sense which sees the divine in everything, that I shall, I have 
no doubt, be considered as detracting from the dignity of 
these arts, by not placing them in the same class with poetry; 
but is this a just conclusion P Is it to be supposed that be- 
cause Aristotle classes dancing with poetry, he placed it 
above them ? I know not whether he ever treats of archi- 
tecture ; but, from the pains and labour which he bestowed on 
the art of oratory, it may be doubted whether, even in his 
day, he did not think it more important, as affecting the des- 
tinies of man, than poetry. Now, when it is invested with 
additional glory in preaching righteousness and salvation, it 
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surely ought not to be considered as enhancing that glory to 
plead that it is poetry. 

All arts are poetic in Aristotle's view ; all arts are imita- 
tive ; none, perhaps, do not possess some power of expressing 
feeling, though this be not their peculiar function. As re- 
gards architecture, I must say that Mr. Keble's arguments to 
prove its power of exhibiting poetic feeling so preeminently 
that ecclesiastical architects (he confines his remarks to them) 
are, in his view, to be held " poetis fere omnibus magis poe- 
tici," are very inconclusive. He takes his stand on the pro- 
found impressions produced by entering a noble church or 
cathedral. But how much of this, I would ask, is the ex- 
pression of any individual mind ? Is it not (as he indeed 
describes it) the growth of ages, enhanced by antiquity and 
associations with the past? The impressiveness, too, is in 
great measure due to the heathen prototype from which 
Church architecture has been deduced. As having to do 
with forms, not rhythm and harmony of sound, architecture 
is, of course, much more closely connected with the arts of 
design than with word-poetry ; but as regards its power of 
moving the feelings, it is not an art, but science. The art of 
the builder begins where the science of the architect ends. 

Oratory so far agrees with poetry that it uses the same 
instruments, words, rhythm, harmony ; and, at one time, on 
the testimony of Cicero, as quoted by Mr. Twining, some sort 
of numbers or metre. (Yol. i. p. 233.) It has as great, per- 
haps even greater power of expressing and moving the feel- 
ings or passions, but this power it uses as a means, not as its 
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poesis, uses only when the occasion justifies. Mr. Keble 
makes very few remarks on oratory. The reason he gives is 
that it is a subject with which all are familiar. The poetic 
element being the most rare, with that only he concerns him- 
self, and in what he says divests oratory of everything that 
belongs to it as an art. He first introduces Cicero, and at* 
tributes to him all the gifts and attainments which adorn and 
constitute the orator ; " and yet," he says, " no one would, in 
my opinion, call him a poet, though he wrote verses." He 
then compares him with Plato ! for what reason I cannot 
conceive, nor do I know what he alludes to in saying, "When 
we but name Plato, all will with one consent exclain that he 
is rightly called more poetic than Homer. ( f O/ii?/)ov TroirjTucwTi- 
P«*'.) k " I don't think Plato would have appreciated the com- 
pliment by whomsoever paid ; but, he continues : " Why is 
this ? Because, I think, all that Cicero does he does as an 
orator ; he always sees before him a theatre, benches, auditors; 
he presses, urges, pours forth everything by which the minds 
of men may possibly be moved. 1 Plato, on the contrary, 
seems always occupied with a sense of inward delight : satis- 
fying himself, not trying to persuade others;" with more to 
fhe same purpose. He then compares two of our own coun- 
trymen, Burke and Jeremy Taylor, in precisely the same 
manner. To Burke's grand elogium on the sufferings and 
wrongs of Marie Antoinette, the highest praise which could 
be attributed, as oratory, he says, could never be thought ex- 
travagant, but that it is not poetry. He then gives a passage 
from Taylor's Funeral Sermon on Lady Carbery, which he 
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says he might have said to himself in silence and solitude. 
To complete the antithesis he should have said that it is 
therefore not oratory. This is all that he says on the poetry 
of oratory, and the only conclusion to be deduced from these 
comparisons, accepting Plato as the highest exemplar of 
poetic furor, is, that poets are less fitted than most men for 
orators ; though most men will also I fear infer, that they, 
the few " unus et alter," are placed in a position much above 
that of orators or preachers, amongst whom, as such, he says 
there is no dearth of great men. 

Having been compelled to the necessity of placing archi- 
tecture and oratory, as arts, in a different, class to that of 
poetry, this may not be an improper place to consider the 
very difficult question, what it is we mean by the term the 
fine arts. I have little hope of arriving at any satisfactory 
conclusion, so far, that is, as to reconcile modern ideas about 
it with those of the ancients. Theirs were, I believe, definite 
and well understood ; ours are obscure, and regulated by no 
fixed principle. It is not, therefore, to be expected that our 
several classifications of art should correspond. 

Mr. Harris, to whom I am indebted for more information 
respecting the opinions of the ancients on the subject of art 
than to any one, is, I think, on this question very far from 
equal to the occasion. He distinguishes the fine arts as 
merely the arts of elegance, not of necessity: as having 
regard not merely to being, but to well-being. (Discourses, 
Introd.) Nothing can be more indefinite : on this hypothesis 
the arts of the tailor, the upholsterer, or even the cook might 
be inoluded in the category. 
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Mr. Keble starts us from a much higher level. " It was a 
saying of Plato's, much applauded by Cicero, ' that all the 
teaching of these liberal and fine arts (doctrinam harum in- 
genuarum atque humanarum artium) was held together by 
one and the same bond of union.'" On this he remarks, " It 
may be, indeed, that what Plato here says refers to what is 
called mathematic, and to the study which embraces the uni- 
versal nature of all things. But Cicero has, not without rea- 
son, transferred it to polite letters (literas humaniores). For, 
in the opinion of Plato himself, by some wonderful necessity, 
and by some mutual bond of union, on one hand the frame- 
work of heaven and earth, on the other that of the mind and 
soul of man correspond with each other." After hazarding 
a conjecture, not much to our present purpose, he continues : 
"Again, if any one will look a little closely into that well- 
known passage of Plato, where he would expel poets from 
his Republic, he will find that imitation, which an illustrious 
author propounds to us as the sum and substance of poetry, 
ib not confined to song and verse alone, but is widely diffused 
through all the arts in which the minds of boys are usually 
instructed. When Plato touches on these individually, and 
classes them together under one term, music, he seems, un- 
less I am deceived, to intimate that which has appeared to us 
searching far and wide nearest to the truth : that in each of 
the arts which are called liberal there is its own poetry, in 
such part, namely, as it has healing power for a mind op- 
pressed with cares, with love, with anxieties : but that that 
art is properly called poetry, which is by nature most fitted 
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for the office, and claims it as its own ; in short, that above 
all others, that art is found most fitted to do this which makes 
use of words combined by number." (Led. iv. pp. 40, 41.) 

I need not say that I do not acquiesce in this conclusion. 
The po€8%8 or poetry of every art is the making or doing of 
that which is its proper function. Mr. Keble truly says of 
architecture and oratory, this is not imitation ; but he would 
scarcely allow that they are not liberal. I feel, however, 
much obliged to him for calling my attention to these pas- 
sages, which I think afford a clue to our understanding what 
the Greeks and Romans meant by the liberal arts and sciences. 
My conviction is that they meant simply those, the study of 
which was included in the education of a gentleman, without 
reference to practice as a calling or profession. In the pas- 
sage from Cicero, it is the teaching (doctrinam) which is said to 
be held together by the same bond — the whole course of study. 
" Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes." Had not Mr. Keble told 
us that it was to another work of Plato's to which Cicero 
referred, I should have concluded it was to this passage in the 
Republic, so fully, and step by step, is the whole subject there 
investigated. 

The bond which unites all the arts and sciences together, 
is, I conceive, that rhythm and harmony which, he says, per- 
vades all things in the universe, animate and inanimate. 
Plato is providing for the education of the guardian of the 
state, the warrior, statesman, and legislator. The earliest 
impressions made on the child and boy are by nursery songs, 
tales and poetry. He, therefore, first excludes from the na- 
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tional poetry everything offensive to morality and virtue. 
This expurgation he extends, not only to the words, but to 
the melody, the rhythm, harmonies, or tunes ; for these as well 
as the words and style depend on the moral disposition of the 
soul. And not only must not the boy be allowed to hear loose, 
vicious, and effeminate harmonies, but the same qualities, 
rhythm and harmony, belong to painting and the other arts, 
to weaving and embroidery, architecture, and the manufac- 
ture of cups and vessels, as also to plants and animals : it is 
on these qualities that grace and beauty depend. It is of 
extreme importance, therefore, that the state should exclude 
from the arts of fabrication or design everything that is dis- 
gusting, ungraceful, or tending to what is vicious. " Ought 
we not, on the contrary," says Socrates, " to seek out artists 
of another stamp, who by the power of genius can trace out 
the nature of the fair and the graceful ; that our young men, 
dwelling as it were in a healthful region, may drink in good 
from every quarter, whence any emanation from noble works 
may strike upon their eye or their ear, like a gale wafting 
health from salubrious lands, and win them imperceptibly 
from their earliest childhood into resemblance, love, and har- 
mony with the true beauty of reason ? Is it, then, on 

these accounts that we attach such supreme importance to a 
musical education, because rhythm and harmony sink most 
deeply into the recesses of the soul, and take most powerful 
hold of it, bringing gracefulness in their train, and making a 
man graceful, if he be rightly matured, and if not, the re- 
verse ?" (Transl. of Davies and Vaughan.) 



i 
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If, then, we are to understand Plato as here drawing a 
distinction between the fine arts and others, I can only trace 
the difference as between those which every man of liberal 
education ought to learn, and those which were studied and 
practised as a calling and professfon. It is quite certain that 
those which we most specially designate the fine arts were 
not included in the catalogue. Poetry was allowed to supply 
nourishment for the mind of the young guardian, but Plato 
would have been horrified at the thought of his writing verse. 
Painting and architecture (house-building, as he terms it,) 
are classed with the manufacture of furniture and utensils* 
Rhythm and harmony pervaded them all ; his expression is, 
they were full of them. All, in degree, therefore expressed 
and moved the feelings of the soul, though this was not their 
primary intention ; perhaps not necessarily even of painting 
and sculpture. Poetry and the arts of design were probably 
not practised as vehicles of education, and the word mathe- 
matic may have included the whole curriculum of the fine 
arts and liberal sciences. It may, indeed, be doubted whether 
the general practice of music, painting, and poetry, as polite 
accomplishments, has tended to raise the dignity of these arts. 
Were they left to those only who have talent and genius for 
them, it might be better for society and the progress of art. 
Neither do I think desirable the invidious distinction which 
is drawn between arts and professions into those which 
are called liberal, and those which are not so esteemed ; and 
it must be very indefinite. It is the man who brings dignity 
to the profession, not the profession to the man. Those arts 
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will ever stand highest which demand the greatest amount of 
genius, mind, and talent", those in which life and knowledge 
bear fairest fruit ; but it is unnecessary closely to determine 
which they are. A Cellini working in brass or iron will 
elaborate more rhythm and harmony than many workers in 
words or colours." 1 

I propose little more to myself, than, in the remainder of 
this Essay, to submit Aristotle's principles of poetry to some 
of the generally received opinions concerning poetry in 
general, and some particular species ; and to endeavour to 
deduce therefrom some definite idea as to who and what is 
the poet. First, I have a little to say on the subject of 
comedy. This, according to Aristotle, contains within itself 
every requisite of poetic imitation. According to Mr. Keble's 
theory, it cannot be received as poetry of the highest order : 
not as poetry at all, except in a certain resemblance to the 
true and genuine. In his lectures he seems to ignore it 
altogether. But there ought to be poetry which is ready 
to break forth into singing and laughter, as genuine as that 
which springs from a feeling akin to tears : and I must say 
that the poetry of Aristotle which brings into play every 
feeling of joy or sorrow, cheerfulness or melancholy, may 
more truly be hailed as a healing power, than that which 
only ministers to a disturbed imagination the aliment on 
which it feeds with most avidity. I see in the comic a very 
healthy element of poetry : it has been always regarded as a 
most powerful corrective of vice, and was not, I think, al- 
together disdained by our Divine Teacher. " Cast not your 
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pearls before swine." "If the blind lead the blind, shall 
they not both fall into the ditch ?" "Wisdom, he says, crieth 
out in the streets, she pipes unto men and they will not dance, 
she mourns unto them and they will not weep ; but she is 
not the less justified of all her children. 

A sense of the comic is a natural instinct, a branch of the 
tree of life, shared to some extent by the animal creation. I 
refer not merely to the universal tendency to sport and frolic, 
but to the enjoyment of a joke, tricks, and mischief. Monkeys, 
parrots, and other animals, no doubt displayed this long be- 
fore man did. n 

I think the comic element of poetry has somewhat 
suffered in estimation from the use which has been made 
of it on the stage. " Perchance it is the comic," says Sir 
Philip Sidney, "which is misliked, whom naughty play- 
makers and stage-keepers have justly made odious. " I fear 
they have not much improved since. Payne Knight, found- 
ing his judgment on the stage, seeing as a rule staid and 
worthy characters overwhelmed with ridicule by the frivol- 
ous and vicious, denounces comedy as immoral, and makes a 
sense of the ridiculous to proceed from malignity. This 
is, I think, harsh judgment. To a humorous imagination 
ridiculous ideas will sometimes present themselves rather in- 
opportunely, and lead to the imputation of a want of feeling, 
often quite undeserved. As poor Wamba told his less mer- 
curial companion, that when he thought of his master and 
company rolling under the trees of the forest, like crabs 
shaken down for the swine, he should laugh if he could for 
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weeping. (Ivanhoe) . A sense of the ludicrous has served to 
nerve and support good and great men through the struggles 
and sorrows of life, and at its last awful crisis. "A 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine. ,, Perhaps no 
more pertinent example could be adduced, than Paul Fried- 
rich Richter as pourtrayed by Mr. Carlyle. "What 
most of all shadows forth the inborn, essential temper of 
Paul's mind, is the sportfulness, the wild heartfelt humour, 
which, in his highest as in his lowest moods, ever exhibits 
itself as a quite inseparable ingredient. His humour, with 
all its wildness, is of the gravest and kindliest, a genuine 
humour ; ' consistent with utmost earnestness, or rather, incon- 
sistent with the want of it/ But on the whole, it is impos- 
sible for him to write in any other than a humorous manner, 
be his subject what it may." The wit of More sported 
with the grim apparatus of the scaffold. Socrates, in like 
extremity, called for a cock to sacrifice to JEsculapius. Both 
could smile at the mockery of the last scene of their labours 
for the good of mankind. Aristotle, in the few remarks on 
the comic, regards it chiefly as the lash of folly ; but he 
admits the poetry of it as fully as that of tragedy ; and I 
cannot think that a genial view of poetry, which cannot 
see it in the sportive and humorous. 

In the following passage from Goethe's Autobiography, 
there are several topics touched upon, which have a direct 
bearing on Aristotle's principles. The conclusion arrived at 
he characterises as singular and clever, though comical; "strange 
as it may now appear," he says subsequently, " it had the 
most decided influence on the best minds." 

H 
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" For poetry itself, they (the Swiss) had been able to find 
no fundamental axiom ; it was too spiritual and too volatile. 
Painting, an art which one could hold fast with one's eyes, 
and follow step by step with the external senses, seemed more 
favourable for such an end; the English and French had 
already theorised about plastic art, and by a comparison 
drawn from this, it was thought that poetry might be grounded. 
The former placed images before the eyes, the latter before 
the fancy; poetical images, therefore, were the first thing 
which was taken into consideration. People began with com- 
parisons, descriptions followed, and only that was expressed 
which had always been apparent to the external senses. 

"Images then! But where should these images be got 
except from nature ? The painter professedly imitated nature ; 
why not the poet also ? But nature as she lies before us, can- 
not be imitated : she contains so much that is insignificant 
and worthless, that we must make a selection; but what 
determines the choice ? One must select that which is im- 
portant, but what is important P To answer this question the 
Swiss may have taken a long time to consider : for they came 
to a notion which is indeed singular, but clever, and even 
comical, inasmuch as they say, the new is always the most 
important : and after they had considered this for a while, 
they discover that the marvellous is always newer than every- 
thing else. 

" They had now pretty well collected their poetical requisi- 
tions; but they had still to consider that the marvellous 
might be also empty, and without relation to man. But this 
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relation demanded as necessary, must be a moral one, from 
which the improvement of mankind should manifestly follow ; 
and thus a poem had reached its utmost aim when with every- 
thing else accomplished, it was useful besides. They now 
wished to test the different kinds of poetry according to all 
these requisites ; those which imitated nature, besides being 
marvellous, and at the same time of a moral aim and use, 
were to rank as the first and highest. And after much de- 
liberation, this great preeminence was at last ascribed, with 
the highest degree of conviction, to iEsop's Fables!" — 
Oxenford's Trans., Book vii. p. 221.) 

Though Aristotle's theory is evidently kept in view, neither 
the requisites demanded, nor the conclusion here arrived at 
receive any support from him. By nature, I suppose, is 
meant the world around us ; but Aristotle allows the poet to 
imitate that which is supernatural, or even unnatural, that 
which is impossible in fact, provided he can invest it with an 
air of probability. Of course there must be selection, and 
that only retained which is important to the subject; but 
there is nothing so " insignificant and worthless " that it may 
not be important and worthy, indeed necessary to be imitated. 
Novelty and the marvellous Aristotle treats of in their pro- 
per places, as accidental not necessary qualities of poetry. 
It would be easy to cite much beautiful poetry in which there 
is nothing either marvellous or new. He certainly insists that 
it must "have relation to man," that it must have moral, 
that is, must express sentiment, passion or feeling ; but not 
that it must of necessity promote the improvement of man- 
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kind : this is an obligation imposed on all alike, and in no 
way distinguishes the poet. In fact, these critics begin by- 
asking what poetry is, and end by determining in their own 
way, what poetry is " to rank as the first and highest," which 
in no way answers the question. 

Sir Philip Sidney tells us, in his Defence of Poesie, that 
Socrates is said to have spent much time in putting JEsop's 
Fables into verse ; yet Aristotle never refers to them as having 
any connection with poetry, nor is it easy to discover on what 
principle the Swiss critics selected them as a species. They 
can scarcely be said to imitate nature, or indeed to imitate at 
all ; the images presented are purposely distorted from the 
truth. True fable requires that the moral should be brought 
home to us by an absurd combination of impossible circum- 
stances; and though there is an indirect imitation of the 
actions and passions of men, this is only discovered by in- 
ference and comparison, and is not the end aimed at, which 
is the inculcation of a moral. The parables of the Old and 
New Testament stand in the same relationship to poetry as 
fables. The characters introduced being natural, admit of 
the utmost truth of imitation ; but again this is not the object 
proposed. 

Closely connected with fables and parables is allegory. It 
is unquestionably a product of poetic feeling, an impulsive 
attempt to give personality or objectivity to abstract impal- 
pable conceptions ; but still rather a means or vehicle of imi- 
tation than imitation. An old man with a scythe is no more 
an imitation of time, than a serpent with its tail in its mouth 
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is of eternity. Neither expresses moral or feeling : they come 
nearer to the substitution of Burke and Sir "W". Jones. Symbol- 
ism is, indeed, sometimes called the language of poetry, but it 
by no means exclusively belongs to it. Science makes use of 
symbols quite as freely. Allegory such as that of the Faerie 
Queen, or the Pilgrim's Progress, was, I should suppose, un- 
known in the time of Aristotle ; but had it existed, he would 
not have acknowledged it as a species of poetry. He classed 
poetry according to the subject, not by the style or form in 
which it was written. All poetry admits of symbol and 
allegory ; and he has treated of the substance of all such sym- 
bolism under the head of metaplior, substituting one thing 
for another. Fable, allegory, simile, and metaphor only differ 
in form. They are means of imitation. Fable (fivdog) is the 
word he uses for the plot of a drama or poem, the way of con- 
veying the moral sentiment, and the most important consider- 
ation of all. 

Mr. Keble expresses a doubt, whether those who feel 
wearied by allegory, sustained through the whole course of 
a poem, a Spenser being the author, can have any just ap- 
preciation of true poetry. (Lect. xxii. p. 414.) His remarks 
imply that there are many who do feel such weariness, and 
I must, for one, confess to the impeachment,* however hu- 
miliating. Allegory was more in vogue in the time of Spen- 
ser, when Sir Philip mourned over poetry, as " from almost 
the highest estimation of learning, fallen to be the laughing- 
stock of children/' than, perhaps, in any other age- It is 
the foundation on which the literary fops of the time built 
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their superstructure of masques and travesties, follies which 
even Sir Philip did not escape. It subsequently was as much 
the rage in the arts of design : as the virtues and vices 
sprawling on the staircases and ceilings of noble mansions, 
and heavy masses of marble on the walls of our churches 
still attest. My object, however, is not to decry allegory. 
No one can read many pages of any of the best poets without 
the conviction, that as a means of imitation it is susceptible 
of exquisite grace and beauty. I wish only to insist that it 
is not essentially more poetic than more obvious and direct 
imitation. It may refine and elevate feeling, but it must 
necessarily diminish its power by reflecting it through a 
foreign medium. 

I may here, perhaps, as properly as anywhere, return to 
the question which I left unanswered, What constitutes the 
difference between poetic description and prose description ? 
and to the claim which the descriptive has to be considered a 
species of poetry, a claim which Aristotle does not recognise. 
It may be as well to preface this inquiry by a few remarks 
on another closely connected with it : the light in which Aris- 
totle regarded what is now called didactic poetry. I have 
explained why he could not acknowledge this as a species. 
He classed the species not according to the form, but by the 
matter, the things imitated. Virgil's Georgics, and Lucretius' 
De Rerum Natura he could not place together. He would 
say of Lucretius as he did of Empedocles, that he was, accord- 
ing to his subject, a natural philosopher rather than a poet. 
Virgil he might name a professor of agriculture. He would 
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not, I imagine, deny that either wrote poetry,* that they did 
not imitate. He calls the Dialogues of Plato imitation, but I 
question whether he would have called Plato a poet. I have 
already suggested that the imitation of the Dialogues con- 
sisted in the dramatic exhibition of Socrates and his friends : 
this alone would not, according to Aristotle's principles, con- 
stitute any one of them a drama or poem. There may be 
delineation of character in the dramatis personce ; but this is 
not the primary object : the design is to teach philosophy. 

The imitation of parts does not constitute a poet or a 
painter. — 

" ^Emilium circa ludum, faber unus et ungues 
Exprimet, et molles imitabitur sere capillos ; 
Infelix operis summi, quia ponere totum 
Nesoit." 

And, again, Horace says of a poem — 

" Denique sit quidvis simplex duntaxat, et unum." 

In all this he' is only following to the letter the precepts of 
Aristotle. I will give a short chapter (the 17th) to shew the 
severity with which he insists on unity in the formation of a 
plot or fable, endeavouring to preserve the full force and 
meaning, rather than the exact words. " The plot or fable 
is not one, as some suppose, because it happens to be about 
one person. For many things happen, infinite in variety, 
from which chance medley no one thing results. So, one 
individual may practise many things from which no indi- 
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viduality of practice can be gathered. In this it is that all 
those poets seem wanting, who have made the exploits of any- 
particular hero the subject of a poem ; whether of Hercules, 
Theseus, or of whomsoever it be. But Homer, as in other 
things he stands alone, so also in this particular, whether 
taught by nature or art, took a right and proper view. For 
in writing the Odyssey, or Adventures of Ulysses, he does not 
record all things that were known to have happened to him ; 
as, for instance, that he was wounded on Parnassus, and that 
he feigned madness when the host was gathering, the occur- 
rence of either of which events in no way conduced to the 
necessity or probability of the other ; but confined himself to 
such circumstances as make up one individual practice or 
course of action, such as we hold the Odyssey to be, as also 
the Iliad. As, therefore, in other mimetic arts, the subject 
being one, the imitation must be one, so is it imperative that 
the plot of a poem, being as it is the imitation of practice, or 
moral action, should imitate one consistent course of action, 
and this be complete as a whole, and that the several parts be 
so combined, that if one were transposed or taken away the 
whole would be altered and disturbed. For that which makes 
no perceptible difference, whether it be present or not, is no part 
of anything " e 

If we remember that the poem of Empedocles would, as 
being in heroic metre, be classed as an epic, we cannot be 
surprised that Aristotle, with such strict notions of unity, 
could not allow its claim to be so esteemed. And this is 
about all that he says of it ; the metre does not make it heroic, 
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and according to the subject, it ranks as a treatise on natural 
philosophy. As he subsequently twice quotes Empedocles in 
company with Homer and other poets, he could not have in- 
tended to deny him poetic genius. 

Would then Aristotle, as Mr. Keble suggests, if he had 
lived after the time of Virgil, have found it necessary to give 
poetry a wider range, in order to admit the author of the 
Oeorgics into the ranks of poets ? He does not recognise 
didactic, but is there any reason for supposing that he was 
not cognizant of pastoral poetry P That he does not mention 
it proves nothing. He does not mention lyrical poetry, un- 
less, as I have suggested, he included it under dithyrambic. 
Pastoral poetry would come under the same term, as being 
the poet's thoughts and feelings expressed in his own person. 
No doubt, what is now called descriptive poetry, descriptive, 
that is, of rural life and the phenomena of nature, has sprung 
out of the pastoral, and was but partially developed in the 
time of Aristotle : Mr. Keble thinks that restricting poetry, 
as he does, to the actions and passions of men, he excludes it ; 
but is ndt this contracting the field of poetry more closely 
than Aristotle intended? All poetry which touches the 
heart has man for its subject : once allow this power to de- 
scriptive poetry, and it appears to me that the theory of 
Aristotle admits it. 

Dugald Stewart in his Essay on the Beautiful (c. ii. p. 285) 
says, " The last stage of Taste, in the progress of improvement, 
leads to the admiration of what Martial calls rus verum et 
barbarum : — 
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" Where if art 
E'er dar'd to tread, 'twas with unsandalFd foot, 
Printless as if the place were holy ground." 

Both Mr. Twining and Mr. Keble are agreed, that though 
the power of landscape scenery was felt in the time of Aris- 
totle, it was as yet ground untrodden by art : the latter in- 
timates that nothing which has not obtained a strong hold on 
the affections of the people, will, as a general rule, be made 
the subject of poetry. Even in a subsequent age, he suspects 
that Theocritus, at least after he had betaken himself to the 
court at Alexandria, was induced to continue his pastorals as 
much by the favourable reception accorded to them as by the 
bent of his own feelings. He elegantly compares the re- 
ciprocity which must exist between the poet and those for 
whom he writes, to feeling the pulse : you cannot always tell 
whether you feel the beating of your own or of the patient's. 
(Lect. xxxi. p. 643.) The poet does not express the throb of 
feeling till he is assured of a response. 

The Greeks required the same reciprocity in friendship : it 
could not be one-sided. Aristotle defines a friend, " One who 
loves and is beloved in return." 'O <j>i\u>v ical avTi<f>ikovptvoG. 
(Rhet. lib. ii. xliii. 3.) Wordsworth, quite independently of 
the opinion of others, requires the same sympathy in the 
appreciation of a poet : — 

" You must lore him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love." 

Now, as regards Aristotle, Mr. Keble says (and we could 
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not have better authority) that there is no trace in his writ- 
ings of any love of the country, or of beautiful scenery. 
{Led. xxx. p. 619.) We could not therefore expect that he 
would specially accommodate his ideas to poetry descriptive 
of it, even should it appear that such poetry then existed ; 
but I cannot see that his treatise exclude3 it, unless we deny 
it moral, that is, that it affects the heart. This Mr. Keble 
makes a special requirement in pastoral poets, and that they 
should effect it by imitation, by presenting a picture. " His 
necesse est vel ipsa mentio rerum quas amant commoveat 
animos, quasi coram oculis spectatarum." {Led. xxxi. p. 644.) 
Coleridge, in his Literary Biography, says, "Whatever 
specific import we attach to the word Poetry, there will be 
found involved in it as a necessary consequence, that a poem 
of any length neither can be, or ought to be all poetry." 
This necessity is especially apparent in description, and is 
increased by description assuming the didactic form. This 
is done in the Georgics, apparently more for the purpose of 
giving unity to a series of pictures of rural life, than of teach- 
ing agriculture scientifically. Whenever accuracy of detail* 
is required, recourse is had to scientific terms. Pure imitation 
alone is as incompetent to teach, by words, as the arts of 
design. Mr. Twining, after quoting Virgil's well-known de- 
scription of a plough, says, " I believe every reader will agree 
with me that the second line of this description conveys, 
alone, a clearer picture of a plough to the imagination, than 
all that follows ; which indeed differs little, if we except the 
metre, from a mere technical description in a dictionary of 
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arts " (p. 45). His object is to shew that the description is 
not effected by imitation ; but does he shew that " if we except 
the metre it is poetry"? There is, indeed, no attempt at imi- 
tation or a picture of a plough. I have always felt perfectly 
convinced that the two lines (they must be taken together) to 
which he alludes — 

" Continuo in sylvis magna \i flexa domatur 
In burim, et curvi formam accipit ulmus aratri" — 

in no way describe the plough ; but as in the last two lines he 
goes back to the felling of trees for other parts, so here he 
recurs to a process which took place long previously : to bend- 
ing by main force a young elm, continuo in sylvis, to grow up 
in the curve required, with that tough inflexibility which it 
would not retain if, curved after it was cut down. "Mere 
technical description " is not poetry, and an art or science 
cannot be taught without it. 

Didactic poets, from Lucretius downwards, have very gener- 
ally adopted the epistolary style. Sometimes dialogue ; in 
•order to bring the master and disciple face to face, and enable 
the former to be as discursive as a lecturer addressing an 
audience. Some such contrivance is necessary to the modern 
descriptive poet, both to bring his pictures before the eye, and 
to connect them together as a whole ; that is, where description 
is the main subject : as episode it may be introduced in an end- 
less variety of ways. Gray takes us with him at the close of 
day to a country churchyard ; and having first made us feel 
the stillness and solemnity of the scene, the minute and 
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varied description of all that lie brings before us so harmonizes 
with it as to appear only the reflex of our own feelings. I 
do not think it follows necessarily, as Mr. Twining supposes 
(see p. 5), that minuteness of detail is incompatible with 
poetic imitation. Descriptive poetry frequently demands it ; 
and in the hands of a master it will "present a whole strongly 
as a picture," which could not be effected without it. Who 
ever felt the details of the Deserted Village too minute? 
Recalling the scenes of childhood, the minutest feature is im- 
pressed with interest. 

Neither do I, of course, agree with Mr. Twining that 
descriptive is more strictly imitative than other poetry. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, it is only poetry so far as it is imitation : 
and it is more difficult to present an image or picture of the 
phenomena of nature — of rural, domestic, or other objects — to 
make us see and feel them, than of things which more uni- 
versally and forcibly occupy the imagination. To convey 
feeling or sentiment, without categorical description, recourse 
is often had to a species of personation : investing things in- 
animate with sensation and even intelligence. Mr. Hamer- 
ton, comparing word-painting and colour-painting (Painters 9 
Camp, c. 5, vol. ii.), assuming for once " a very prosaic and 
unimaginative vein," calls such figures of speech "pretty 
fallacies, all but inevitable in word-painting." However this 
may be, there can be no more valid objection to such imper- 
sonation in descriptive, than in other poetry. It has always 
been freely used. In the poetry of the Old Testament the sea 
is made tofiee, the mountains to skip like rams, and the valleys 
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to laugh and sing. Corresponding with allegory and fable, it 
is a means of imitation, not imitation. The conclusion Mr. 
Hamerton arrives at is, that " the office of the word-painter is 
to get people to look at art and nature, to pierce through their 
dulness and indifference with earnest and powerful language ; 
the office of the colour-painter is to give an idea of beautiful 
natural scenes to people living at a distance from them." 
Both may fulfil these and many other offices ; but it must not 
be inferred that these are respectively the ends or objects of 
either descriptive poetry or painting. These, as arts, have 
the same end, to affect the feelings by a picture presented to 
the mind ; and, as a general rule, the more familiar the scene 
the more powerful the impression. This, Mr. Keble says, the 
pastoral or descriptive poet especially must do, whatever else 
he leaves undone. In another place he says, that the one 
thing which painting, as well as poetry, has to do, is to express 
feeling, "affectus." This, he adds, applies to all kinds of 
painting, "maximeque omnium in illud, quod in locorum 
pulchritudine, atque in rebus naturalibus versatur." 

I cannot recall much else in popular teaching concerning 
poetry which appears to me at variance with that of Aristotle. 
I have, however, asserted that whilst many theories exclude 
the poetry of the Bible, the imitation theory allows it. This 
requires a little consideration. It may be urged that if Aris- 
totle everywhere regards poetry as an art, if art be a system 
of rules, regulated by reason, and perfected by practice, it 
cannot be affirmed that the inspired penman made use of it as 
the vehicle of revelation. The answer to this objection will 
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be modified by the opinion which a man forms to himself of the 
nature of inspiration. If, as is sometimes insisted, the very 
words were dictated by the Spirit, that not a syllable was the 
author's own, of course the whole text of Scripture is removed 
to a wide distance from the province of art. A more liberal 
and rational view is however, I believe, generally taken by 
truly religious and orthodox men, which admits of at least 
some artistic influence. Mr. Keble gives it as his opinion, 
that the wills of the Prophets, in the very utterance of reve- 
lation "cum maxime oestro laborantium " were not forced, 
but that each retained his own manner of expression, his own 
character. (Led. iv. p. 49.) All these must have been affected 
by art and education, and occasionally passages are clothed 
with metre. But whether or not there was any use of art in 
their composition, the Scriptures, on Aristotle's shewing, have 
the effect of poetry on us, in as far as they reach the heart by 
passion or feeling in whatever way expressed. 

If, as he says, the man who is powerfully affected expresses 
feeling more naturally than can be imitated by art, such ex- 
pression in words, if preserved and written, must, in a greater 
or less degree, possess all the requisites of poetry, which are 
natural affections. It would not, according to Aristotle, be 
poetry or making, but still not to be distinguished from it ; 
as the productions of photography are not in effect to be dis- 
tinguished from art. Let us take an instance. It is recorded 
that Cardinal Wolsey did use some such words as Shakespeare 
puts into his mouth, at the gate of Leicester Abbey. No one 
will deny that they are poetry : they express the deepest feel- 
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ing, in highly metaphorical language, but still such as an 
accomplished man like Wolsey may very naturally have used. 
"A scholar and a ripe one/' he might even have fallen into 
metre, as Aristotle says persons often do undesignedly. But 
this is immaterial, metre constituting the verse, not the poetry. 
Now, I would ask, is it necessary, in reading these words, to 
know whether they are Shakespeare's or Wolsey's before we 
can decide whether they are poetry? It is poetry to us, as is 
the epic, the lyric, the elegiac, or other harmony and rhythm 
of Scripture, by whomsoever and under whatever circum- 
stances expressed. 

There is, therefore, no antagonism between Aristotle and 
Mr. Keble as to poetry being a divine gift. Poetry as an 
art has been produced gradually by those in whom were 
lavishly developed the divine instincts of imitation, harmony, 
and rhythm. It has been produced gradually, " haud passi- 
bus aequis." A Homer, a Virgil, or a Shakespeare, may soar 
to nights unreached before, and "art" may seem "to tread 
with unsandalled feet, printless, as if the place were holy 
ground," but it is still art, as the unprecedented attainments 
of an Archimedes, a Galileo, or a Newton are still science. 
The treasures left us by genius are either art or science. It 
may not always be easy to distinguish between them ; but a 
very cursory examination of the works of those great men 
whom Mr. Keble admits as of the select order of genuine 
born poets, would prove them to be art. Nor do I think that 
any other test of the genuineness of art can be established 
but that of Aristotle — whether it express true ojiginal feeling. 
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Ilorace and Homer, Burns and Milton, are all of this order : 
though one with unworthy aim may imitate only passing 
frivolities, or debasing vices, he may be genuine; poison 
is as genuine as wholesome food. I regard Mr. Keble's vis 
medica as a quality, not an elementary principle of poetry. 
His idea that the genuine poet is always urged to write by 
the cravings or longings of a disturbed spirit, reaching after 
something above and beyond the circumstances which depress 
it, is, I think, no more than that sense of a want which 
stimulates to all action. . 

" Duris urgens in rebus egestus." 

Mr. Harris thus forcibly sums up this argument : " Our own 
weakness and insufficiency, and the prospect of procuring that 
absent good by which we all hope to supply ourselves, where 
deficient, is the source not only of all arts, but (joined to 
social affection) is the origin and cement of human society.'' 
Thus the poet in Stobmis, p. 515 : — 

Xpeiio iravT* ih&aZe ri ft 6v XP €l ^ J KSr ^-vevpoi : 
Need all things taught : what cannot need invent ? 

Note 12, Treat, i. 

He demonstrates this important truth by various arguments 
in the Treatise. All he says, though not adduced as such, is 
a striking comment on the same truth as revealed in Holy 
Writ : " In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread." 
Seven or eight arts, he says (p. 151), are called into exercise 
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to produce bread ; without art man would still bo " a chewer 
of acorns." 

One marked distinction between the teaching of Aristotle 
and modern systems is, that he confines poetry to the expres- 
sion of feeling — that he does not attribute it to feeling, but to 
the imitation of it. Miltons and Mozarts may have died 
" mute* 9 under the pressure of adverse circumstances ; Ra- 
phaels and Buonarottis may have passed away, and made no 
sign, as the savage lives and dies, whose mind a gleam of 
light has scarce ever visited. All this is matter for specula- 
tive philosophy ; but till we see some indications of genius, 
we know not where it lies, or what direction it would take if 
called forth. But not only does modern intuition detect poets 
in those who never saw or thought of verse ; it finds poetry 
ready made to their hands, not only in all they say but in all 
they do ; nay, more, in all their surroundings, in the works 
of nature, in everything. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
an object or thing which some sentimentalist or other has not 
pronounced full of poetry. I quite agree with Sir Martin 
Shee, that this is " a ludicrous latitude of application," ac- 
cording to which " poetry is everything and everything is 
poetry ;" but I think it equally absurd to make no distinction 
between art and nature, to make, as he does, " the poetry of 
painting and music'' as palpable solecisms as " the poetry of 
love, — of life, — of nature." 

I should not have expected that anything could have fallen 
from Professor Kingsley calculated to promote this confusion 
of ideas ; but there are passages in his works in which I can 
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only understand liim, as making the actual drama of life 
poetry, much in the same sense as the drama of Shakespeare. 
Thus, in Alton Locke, when the Chartist poet is complaining 
that there is no pootry in the mean circumstances of his daily 
life, his old Scotch friend makes him the witness of a scene of 
extreme suffering and self-devotion in one more poor and 
wretched than himself, and asks, " Is there no poetry there ? 
Again, in Plays and Puritans, he asks, " Was there no poetry in 
these Puritans because they wrote no poetry ?" and then gives 
a poetical description of Zeal-for-Truth Moresby, concluding 
thus : " Poetry in these old Puritans ? why not ? They were 
men of like passions with ourselves ; they loved, they married, 
they brought up children, they feared, they sinned, they 
sorrowed, they fought, they conquered. There was poetry 
enough in them, be sure, though they acted it like men, 
instead of singing it like birds." Query, Muscular poetry ? 
As the whole description is of action, we might, almost with 
more reason, pronounce the Puritans to be painters from the 
same premises : " There was painting enough among them, 
be sure, though they acted their pictures like men, instead 
of daubing them like apes." If we once abandon the idea of 
poetry as an art, the word has really no definite meaning. 

The poet as an artist is essentially a feigner or imitator. 
The burden of Aristotle's treatise is, that he imitates just as 
does a painter ; and the general import of all that has been 
written on poetry and painting is, that both have the same 
object in view, though they work with different materials : in 
neither is the mere copying of details imitation. The object 
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of art is to produce a whole, one connected and distinct image. 
Coleridge says, " Imitation as opposed to copying, consists 
either in the interfusion of the SAME through the radically 
DIFFERENT, or of the different throughout a base radically 
the same." (Table-Talk, p. 75.) This somewhat obscure 
axiom is much elucidated by a passage in Fuseli's Lecture on 
Invention. "The judicious observation of all this does not 
reduce the historic painter to the anxiously minute detail of 
the copyist. Firm he rests on the true basis of art, imitation. 
The fixed character of things determines all in his choice, and 
mere floating accident, transient modes and whims of fashion 
are all excluded. If defects, if deformities are represented, 
they must be permanent, they must be inherent in the charac- 
ter. Edward the First and Richard the Third must be marked, 
to strengthen rather than to diminish the interest we take in 
the man ; thus the deformity of Richard will add to his terror, 
and the enormous stride of Edward, to his dignity. ,, Here is 
the interfusion of the same inherent defects in characters 
different, characters with which such defects have no affinity, 
and again the general characteristics of terror and dignity 
displayed in persons marked by a peculiar malformation. 
The object to be attained is to give individuality without 
eccentricity or caricature, without losing sight of the " fixed 
character."" 

Aristotle's advice is much to the same purpose, though, as 
might be expected, he makes the fixed, the general character, 
the first and the last thing in poetry. Wordsworth says, 
" Aristotle, I have been told, hath said, that Poetry is the 
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most philosophical of all writing : it is so." (Pref. L. B.) 
This is going a little too far. Though Mr. Keble makes Plato 
more poetical than Homer, he would scarcely say that Homer 
is more philosophical than Plato. What Aristotle really does 
say is : " Poetry is more philosophic and impressive * than 
history or narrative. Poetry has to do with the universal, 
history with the particular. By universal I mean what a 
person would do or say of necessity, or probably, which 
is the scope of poetry; conferring upon the person any 
name. By particular I mean what may have happened to 
Alcibiades, or what he may have done. ,, (C. 18.) We 
should bear in mind, that Aristotle, when thus insisting on 
the general or universal, to the exclusion of the particular, 
has tragedy and epic poetry especially in view, in which 
minute traits of character are scarcely admissible. He is 
moreover comparing the functions of these arts with those of 
history, not speaking of poetry in general ; in familiar poetry 
and art more individuality is not only allowable but necessary. 
A not unnatural inference from the above passage taken by 
itself would be, that what Alcibiades did or said is not a matter 
for poetry, neither real characters nor real facts ; and Mr. 
Twining (Dis. i., p. 42) goes so far as to say, that for Aristotle 
to "have admitted imitation without fiction seems clearly 
contrary to the whole tenor of his treatise. ,, There is, how- 
ever, no foundation for such an assumption. All that is here 
meant is, that the historian has simply to record facts and 
sayings in their naked truth : the poet those, and those only, 
which express the character he is delineating; "what such a 
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person would do or say of necessity or probably." There is 
no objection to his introducing real facts and sayings if they 
suit his purpose. Fiction is practically necessary in the con- 
struction of a poem, as has been already admitted ; but there 
is no more impediment in the way of a poet in the imitation 
of nature and reality, than of a painter. 

Aristotle, indeed, follows up the remark just quoted by 
some plain instructions as to the use of real and fictitious 
characters and subjects, in which he gives some manifest ad- 
vantages to the former. As I do not undertake to produce 
his precepts for the construction of poetry, I should not have 
alluded to these further, had not Mr. Twining expressed some 
astonishment and pity at the argument used, simply, I believe, 
because he does not follow it. Aristotle is fully aware of the 
fact, that truth is often stranger than fiction ; hence he infers, 
that the mere circumstance of a thing being true does not by 
itself warrant its introduction in poetry : the poet must make 
it appear probable. Here appears the superiority of histori- 
cal characters over fictitious. However strange and wonder- 
ful the circumstances adduced (the strange and wonderful 
he elsewhere makes necessary to create interest), they axe in- 
veste4 with at least that probability which arises from possi- 
bility, for that which has happened is allowed to be possible. 
On this Mr. Twining remarks, in a note (p. 128) : " The phi- 
losopher might safely have trusted to any reader to find this 
proof of the possibility of what has actually happened. A 
modern writer would certainly have omitted this.; and I wish 
Aristotle had. But it is my business to say whatever he has 
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said." He lays hold of a mere truism, which Aristotle only- 
uses as a crutch to a syllogism, as though it were propounded 
as a new discovery in philosophy. With all his admiration, 
Mr. Twining could have had but little faith in his author. u 
Though Aristotle allows the poet to indulge in the marvellous 
more boldly under the iEgis of History than of pure inven- 
tion, he still urges that he must make it appear not only 
credible but probable, historical facts being only known to 
the few, whilst poetry addresses itself to the many. 

The maxim of Goethe, that in poetic imitation there must 
be selection, is now, I may say, universally admitted ; the 
necessity, however, arises from man's limited powers, not from 
anything inherent in imitation. The poet imitates like the 
painter, and there is nothing to hinder the painter from imi- 
tating every the minutest detail of nature but his incapacity. 
He cannot do it, and the more he attempts it the more diffi- 
cult he finds it to preserve unity. Nor is there any other 
foundation for the often asserted maxim, that elaborate minute- 
ness is incompatible with high art, and lofty subjects. Homer, 
in the proper place, is often as minute as a Dutch painter. 
The poet is untrammelled ; if he has a definite object in view, 
his own judgment must direct him as to the choice of means. 
Nothing without character is the precept of Aristotle : nothing 
which is not a means to an end. 

I have little if anything more to say on the nature or 
essence of poetry. We leave off where we began — it is imi* 
tation, this is the sum. And if so, if it has no end but to 
imitate, what, it may be asked, is the use of it ? We have 
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already decided that its end is not to please or to teach. 
These it does in common with many other things, some of 
which do one or the other more effectually. Another special 
effect attributed to poetry, or to the fine arts generally, is 
that they humanize and soften. 

" Ingcnuas didicisse fidcliter artcs 
Emollit mores nee sinit esse feros." 

But this effect philosophy attributed, not specially to the imi- 
tative arts, as we call them, but to the whole cycle of arts and 
sciences. Mr. Payne Knight says, " The only moral good, 
that appears to result from either poetry, music, painting, or 
sculpture, arises from their influence in civilizing and soften- 
ing mankind, by substituting intellectual for sensual pleasure, 
and turning the mind from violent and sanguinary to mild 
and peaceful pursuits." (Anal. Ing., part iii., c. 3., s. 28.) But 
can it be said that this moral good is necessarily effected by 
any one of these arts ? There is much poetry, for instance, 
to which it would be difficult to ascribe such an effect. Plato 
did not ascribe it to that of Homer ; and there is poetry much 
more sanguinary and immoral than his. 

Aristotle, in the first sentence of his Ethics, says, that every 
art has for its end some good. These arts which have imita- 
tion for their end (for they must be classed together) seem 
in some sort to be exceptional. They are natural impulses 
gradually developed into arts by use. They are " arts which 
nature made." There may not therefore be any more reason 
why we should assign a specific end to poetry and music, than 
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to prose writing or speech, which have grown up into arts 
much in the same way; but still, like these, we might naturally 
expect that they have some office or ministry to perform, or 
they would not have received so much attention from man r 
and have occupied so remarkable a place in the economy of 
the universe. Mr. Keble thinks that poetry (and I suppose 
music, painting, and other arts as far as they partake of the 
nature of poetry), is a healing power given by a beneficent 
Creator to assuage and relieve the misery entailed by the fall 
of man. If Aristotle ever went into the subject of the use or 
mission of poetry, his remarks have been lost. In the Poetics 
as they have come down to us, he only cursorily alludes to it ; 
but I think we may infer, that he attributed to it a more 
practical influence, embracing our joys as well as our sorrows, 
extending indeed to all that we do, or is done to us. This I 
understand to be, that they operate as a sort of drill exercise 
to the passions or feelings ; as the body and mind are strength- 
ened and improved by using their faculties, though no other 
good may result, so the feelings are exercised and kept alive 
by mimic feeling, and are less liable to be surprised into eccen- 
tric action. 

I infer this, as does also Mr. Twining, from the effect which 
Aristotle attributes to tragedy ; which is, he says, " by means 
of pity and fear, to bring about the refinement of these and 
such like passions." (C. 13.) Mr. Twining says (Note 45), 
" A history of the controversies which this obscure passage 
has excited among critics and commentators, and an exact 
statement and examination of the various explanations which 
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have been given of it, would almost fill a volume/' Of his 
long and valuable note, the most important part is a quo- 
tation from Aristotle's Republic, Book viii. 47. " The object of 
Aristotle, in the chapters referred to, is," he says, "to ex- 
amine what kinds of music (*. e. of melody and rhythm) are 
proper to be used in the education of youth." Melodies or 
tunes were, it appears, divided into three classes, which 
Aristotle adopts: 1st. moral, ri&tica. 2nd. practical, wpaicrtKa. 
3rd. enthusiastic, iv&ovtriaoruca. Mr. Twining says, " By the 
first of these we are to understand a manly, grave, and simple 
melody," but there seems to be no reason for this limitation. 
As Aristotle allows of no poetry without moral, so I conceive 
all the melodies to have had more or less of it ; as would appear 
from what he says of the next. (See also Plato On Melodies, 
note •.) " The sense of irpaia-uca is less clear ; but I suppose 
it means a more complicated and imitative sort of melody, 
adapted to express human actions ; for in the 49th of the Har- 
monic Problems (sec. 19) it is said of the Hypo-Phrygian 
mode, that it had rjdoer wpaicriKov, and was on that account used 
only in the dialogue and action of the drama, never in the 
^choral part. And the same epithet irpamKov is applied in this 
treatise to the Iambic measure, cap. 24, to fxev (i. e. the 
Trochaic tetrameter) ; opyr\oTov, to & (the Iambic verse), IIPAK- 
TIKON ; whence Horace's "natum rebus agendas." Ars Poetica, 
83. As to enthusiastic, it wants no explanation." Here one 
melody is said to be both ethic and practical. I under- 
stand the distinction to be, that some melodies only conveyed, 
or conduced to moral feeling by the inward effect upon the 
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mind ; that the next went beyond this, and were not only, 
"adapted to express action/' but excited it, as a jig sets 
people dancing ; that the third not only excited to action 
but to the wild incontrollable action of enthusiasm. Mr. 
Twining continues : " Aristotle then proceeds to observe that 
music was to be used, not for one purpose only, but for several, 
which he enumerates ; and one of them is Kadaprrews ivEta ; 

with respect to which he says, rids XEyofiEvrrjv icadapaiv, vvv fXEV 
airXajg iraXiv h 'EN TOIS IIEPI II0IHTIKI12 eptt/uv oafoartpov : 
— What I mean by Kadapatg or purgation, I shall now ex- 
plain only in a short and general way; but hereafter, in 
the books concerning Poetry, more explicitly and clearly : and 
this, I suppose, he had done, in that part of this treatise 
which is lost." He then proceeds thus : — 

. . . . " toavzpovi 'on yj}r\VTEOV fiev traaatg tcliq appoviaig, ts tov 
avrov tie rpoKOv iraaatg xprfaTEOV aXXa irpog \iev rrfv TraiSeiav, rate 
rjdiKioriTcnQ* irpog Ze aKpoaatv (Mr. Twining for aKpoaaiv reads 
Kadaptriv) krepiov xeipttpyttvrwv, tcai raig npaicTiKaig, Kat rate ivQuoiaif- 
iKaiQ. 6 yap irtpi kviag avufiaiVEi naQoQ ^v^ag] ' <7 X v P fc,c » THT0 * v ^avaic 
imap^el' T<p Ze $jttov SicKpepei kcli T<p fiaXXov. diov, EAEOS KAI 
$0B02 hi Z* EvOuariatTfJiOQ. k*at yap vwo ravrrjg rr^g Ktvrj(T£tt>g KaTOKui- 
XW 01 Tiveq eigiv. ek Ze twv lepuv fieXtjy bpwfXEv tvthq, brav xpriawprat 
toiq f^opyia^ttffi tx\v i\w)(v\v iaeXeoi, KaQlcrra^Eyagt wmrEp IATPEIA2 
rvxovrag *at KAGAPSEilS. tclvto Zrj two avayicaiov Tra<rx* iv Kal 
rag iXerjjJiovas, tcai ras tyofiriTiKovs, xat ths oXojs ira&rjTticovs' rtts c 
aXXaQ 9 KaO* bfjov «rt/3a\A£i twv toiwwv Etcaory, tcai waai yiyvEtr&ai 
TINA KA0APSIN *ai K^EtrBai /x£0 x ifiovrjQ." 

This is Mr. Twining's translation. " It is .manifest, then, 
that all the different kinds of melodies are to be made use of ; 
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not all, however, for the same purpose. For education, the 
most moral kind should be used, for purgation, both the active 
and the enthusiastic ; — performed, however, by others. For 
those passions, which in some minds are violent, exist more 
or less in all ; such as pity for example, and terror : and 
again enthusiasm ; for with this passion some men are subject 
to be possessed: but when the sacred melodies, intended to 
composo the mind after the celebration of the orgic rites, have 
been performed, we see those men become calm and sedate, 
as if they had undergone a kind of purgation or cure. And 
the case must necessarily be the same with those who are par- 
ticularly liable to be moved by pity, or terror, or any other 
passion ; and with other men, as far as they are under the 
influence of any such passion ; all of them experiencing a sort 
of purgation, and pleasurable relief." 

I will now give what I conceive to be the meaning of this 
passage, commenting and explaining as I go on. I may, how- 
ever, observe, that not having the work in which it occurs to 
refer to, I have only Mr. Twining's extracts to guide me, 
which are given with a bias to his own interpretation. He 
says that Aristotle is here shewing in what manner the three 
different kinds of melody were to be applied to the different 
purposes which he had just enumerated;" that is, iraiheia, 
KaOapmQ, avawavffig, &c ; but it appears to me that all the 
others are only means to the same end, i. e. the refinement or 
rectification of the feelings by the pleasurable exercise of 
them in music. To effect this, I understand Aristotle to say 
" that all the three kinds of melody were to be used, but not 
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all in the same manner, tov ovtov Tpowov, for practice or for 
children to play themselves, irpog iratfoiav, — only the most 
moral — for or by hearing others play, wpog aKpoaoiv erepwy 
XtipvpyuvTwv, both the practical and enthusiastic." Mr. Twin- 
ing says, that Aristotle insists, " in the preceding chapter, 
that boys should not be allowed to practise or perform them- 
selves, any but the simplest kind of music, and upon the 
simplest and easiest instruments, such as were not foofieva 
X£«papyt«c»7c eirumifxris" It matters not, therefore, whether we 
translate ira&cia practice, or teaching. The practical and en- 
thusiastic melodies, such as accompanied and excited the 
dance, the drama, or the wild furor of the mysteries, were 
left by Grecian etiquette to professional performers. In- 
deed it is evident that any correction or control over the 
feelings by music must come from others: the performer 
would only indulge them. The substitution of KaQapoiv for 
atcpoaaiy is therefore not only unnecessary but subversive 
of all meaning in the sentence. But to proceed : " For any 
passion which takes violent possession of some spirits has its 
place in all ; but it differs in being either in defect, or excess. 
As pity, or fear, or more especially enthusiasm. For some 
men, under the influence of this affection, become enthralled, 
as it were, by a spell, or ecstatic, kcltokwxw ^ And. we see men 
in such a state, after the wild excitement of the sacred 
melodies, when they play those with which they soothe the 
mind, at once become quiet and composed, as though they 
found a kind of healing and purifying. It follows of § neces- 
sity that music may exercise the same influence over the 
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pitiful, the timid, in a word over those who are affected by 
any particular passion ; over all, indeed, in as far as they are 
exposed to the influence of feelings of this kind ; and that all 
such feelings may be thus purified and relieved through the 
medium of pleasure" (t. e. by the pleasurable imitation in- 
stead of the painful reality). 

Dissenting so widely from Mr. Twining's translation of the 
passage, it cannot be expected that I should acquiesce in his 
remarks upon it ; but he draws conclusions from it which are 
not supported even by his own version. Thus, he says, " It 
is plain, that according to Aristotle's idea, pity was to be 
purged by pity, terror by terror." This is his own idea, not 
Aristotle's. It would be as rational to assert, that amorous 
feelings are to be chastened by amatory music and poetry : it 
is, moreover, contradicted by the only example given. Though 
he chooses to put pity and terror in capital letters, Aristotle 
only mentions them as passions which are powerfully affected 
by music ; and illustrates his meaning by another, enthusiasm, 
which, according to Mr. Twining's translation, was assuaged 
by melodies " intended to compose the mind" He does indeed 
make these the lepa fjieXrj which caused the enthusiasm, but I 
need not waste words to prove that U twv izpwv fxeXwv cannot 
refer to those rote i£opyia£u<ri lyi' \pvxnv. y 

Mr. Twining is quite in error also in making Aristotle say, 
that " men, agitated by enthusiasm, were purged or relieved 
from that enthusiasm" by music. The purgation was of the 
feelings, not of the man. The passion might in a particular 
person be in defect, rw ^rrov, in which case music should be 
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used to excite it. We will, however, pass now from music 
to poetry. The value of this passage consists in the light it 
throws on the ministration of tragedy, from which we are 
left to infer the use of poetry in general. Mr. Twiningf" 
adduces good reasons for concluding, that the two passages 
were written in answer to the repeated assertions of Plato, 
that there was no use in poetry, or in a great variety of har- 
monies in music ; and we may safely conclude that Aristotle 
made the refinement of the feelings the good which these arts 
effected, though it might not be the end they aimed at. In 
spite of all his mistakes, this is the conclusion Mr. Twining 
arrives at. Aristotle's account of the effect of tragedy is thus 
put, in a quotation which he gives from Milton's introduction 
to his Samson Agonistes : "Tragedy, as it was anciently 
composed, hath been ever held the gravest, moralest, and 
most profitable of all other Poems : therefore said by Aristotle 
to be of power, by raising pity, and fear or terror, to purge 
the mind of those and such like passions ; that is, to temper 
and reduce them to just measure, with a kind of delight, 
stirred up by reading or seeing those passions well imitated. ,, 
" One thing/' Mr. Twining continues, " should be added. 
Aristotle's assertion must be considered relatively to his own 
times and nation. He speaks of the effect of Tragedy on the 
people of Athens, who, as reading was then no popular occu- 
pation, had scarce any opportunity of indulging fictitious 
emotion, but at the theatre, and who, we know, were there 
accustomed to indulge it perpetually. With us, the case is 
widely different. The doctrine, therefore, of Aristotle, that 
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' Tragedy purges the passions/ translated, if I may so speak, 
into modern truth, would perhaps amount only to this : that 
the habitual exercise of the passions by works of imagination 
in general, of the serious and pathetic kind (such as tragedies, 
novels, &c), has a tendency to soften and refine those pas- 
sions, when excited by real objects in common life." 

Mr. Harris, for whose opinions I have the greatest respect, 
takes, I think, only a one-sided view of this passage ; but this 
he explains with much force, though with some appearance 
of illiberality. He first makes *a0ap*«c mean " eradicating the 
passions of pity and fear." No one who has read Aristotle's 
analysis of these passions in his Rhetoric could imagine that 
he thought it desirable, even if it were possible, to eradicate 
them ; and Mr. Harris says, " By pity he means that senseless, 
effeminate consternation which seizes weak minds on the sudden 
prospect of anything disastrous." But this, according to Aris- 
totle, is not pity, nor would he call fear, excited by seeing 
those we love and revere in danger, effeminate consternation. 
His interpretation is this : " There are none, 'tis evident, so 
devoid of these two passions (pity and fear), as those perpetu- 
ally conversant where the occasions of them are most frequent ; 
such, for instance, as the military men, the professors of medi- 
cine, chirurgery, and the like. Their minds, by this inter- 
course, become as it were callous; gaining an apathy by ex- 
perience which no theory can ever teach them. 

" Now what is wrought in these men by the real disasters of 
life, may be supposed wrought in others by the fictions of tra- 
gedy, yet with this happy circumstance in favour of tragedy, 
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that, without the disasters being real, it can obtain the same 
end." (Discourse on Music, fyc, c. 5, note.) Bearing in mind 
that it is the effeminate excess of these passions to which, he 
says, those who are most conversant with danger and suffer- 
ing become callous, this, as far as it goes, is a forcible illus- 
tration. As the soldier and the surgeon, instead of losing 
their presence of mind in sudden danger, or when frightful 
accidents occur, are prompt to succour and relieve, so persons 
whose feelings have been exercised and made familiar with 
such scenes in tragedy are not so overcome and unnerved 
when such things occur in their dread reality as they would 
have been without such exercise. 

But this is taking only a very partial view of the case. 
From the corresponding passage on the effect of music, it is 
clear that Aristotle attributed the same purifying effect to it, 
and poetry, on the feelings generally, and that it operated 
sometimes in exciting, sometimes in softening and relieving 
them. By icadaptriQ then, I understand rectifying the feelings, 
cleansing them from adulteration, and preserving them in a 
healthy state. No one can, I think, doubt that poetry and 
works of fiction which imitate or express feeling, have this 
effect ; and I believe Aristotle is right in making this their 
especial mission. Would any precepts or intellectual analysis 
promote or purify devotional feelings like the poetic expres- 
sion of them in the Psalms of David ? This is, if I may use 
the expression, the natural effect of imitation, the effect which 
this natural instinct was intended to produce. As we see 
children imitate, not merely what they have seen, but forming 

M 
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and acting ideal scenes out of the stores of their imagination, 
so in tho illustration I have given above, the instincts of the 
young dog prompt him, in his sports and gambols, to imitate 
realities of which ho has never had experience, and thus train 
his senses and faculties for use in earnest. If Aristotle did, 
as he proposed, discuss this subject fully in the Poetics , it is 
much to be regretted that his observations have been lost. 

Should the reader feel that there is still a great void un- 
satisfied, that imitation and the uses of imitation as here 
sketched out fall far short of the conceptions he has been 
endeavouring to realize of all that is comprised in the word 
poetry ; I would ask him whether any other theory that has 
ever been propounded, will embrace as much of them. First, 
let him analyse his feelings, let him ask himself whether he 
has been seeking to find something which will embrace all 
poetry, not, rather, reaching after its highest sublimity, 
or innermost depth ; and then let him say whether substi- 
tution — unconscious activity — artificial concrete — emption recol- 
lected in tranquillity — the language of passion — of enthusiasm — 
of imagination — or the spontaneous overflow of powerful feel- 
ings, will fill up the void at all ? Poetry must speak the 
language of passion and of imagination, but imagination 
is not passion, nor passion imagination. Both belong to 
poetry, but are not poetry. Tears and groans are the lan- 
guage of passion; and, as Mr. Keble insists, are expressions 
or indications of poetic imitation, but, though poetry is imi- 
tation, imitation is not poetry ; inarticulate sounds are not 
speech, nor, as Aristotle observes, are the most beautiful 
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colours, dashed at random on the canvass, painting (c. 15). 
To use Mr. Masson's words, for "a closer definition, such as 
might stand its ground, and be found applicable over the 
whole length and breadth of poetry," I don't know where we 
are to look, if we reject " Imitation by words in metre and 
harmony." 

This definition, which may be fairly assumed from Aris- 
totle's data, is so far complete that it describes all poetry, and 
it describes nothing else ; and I know of no other of which 
this can be said. A definition of a horse would be incomplete 
if it only applied to a race-horse, and equally so if it included 
a winged Pegasus, or an ass. Many modern writers on poetry 
are bent on shewing rather what it ought to be than what it 
is ; what is the highest order of poetry : they look at nothing 
meaner than the race-horse; cart-horses are beneath their 
notice. Others take higher flights : their steed is of immortal 
birth, to be gazed at in the heavens, not subject to human 
control or guidance. 

" Exemplum grave praebet ales 
Pegasus, terrenum equitem gravatus 
Bellerophontem." 

To shew what good poetry is, is no doubt a step in advance 
of a definition of poetry, but it is putting the cart before the 
horse to make this the first step, and nothing practical or 
useful can result. Vague declamation about poetry, without 
first determining what poetry is, must take its chance of being 
regarded by plain practical men like Sir Martin Shee, as " a 
cloudy confusion of ideas — rhapsody and rhodomontade ,, — 
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und drive them to the conclusion that the word has no 
meaning except as " tho common appellation of metrical 
literatim'." 

This deification of poetry has been carried to an unprece- 
dented extravagance, within the last hundred years, by dis- 
ciples of what has been culled the ^Esthetic, Transcendental, 
or Pantheistic school of Germany. I have already stated my I 
opinion, that this school has done much to raise the tone of 
criticism and public opinion on all matters connected with 
art, and to sweep away that hard unfeeling spirit of connois- 
seurship or <li!ettanti*m, as Mr. Carlyle (the great English 
exponent of these doctrines) calls it, which so much prevailed 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Though often 
utterly unable to follow him up to any tangible conclusion, I 
most willingly profess myself deeply indebted to his writings 
for nobler conceptions of the poetry of art than were to be 
found in such as were esteemed the standards of taste when 
my thoughts were first directed to the subject. Of German 
writers I feci quite incompetent to speak ; I suspect, however, 
from a glance at the most conspicuous names of this school, 
in a cyclopaedia, that when they come to analyse poetry and 
say what it is, that there is as great a divergence of opinion 
amongst them as amongst ourselves. But Carlyle's opinions 
have had such an overpowering influence, soaring into regions 
which Aristotle never approaches, opinions which, though they 
will admit of no comparison with those of the great Grecian, 
may be readily quoted as diametrically opposed to them, that 
there seems no option left me but to endeavour to trace out 
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some idea whether there is any actual antagonism, and if so 
where it lies. 

It would be quite useless to test Carlyle's transcendentalism 
by Aristotle's system. They not only look at poetry from 
opposite points of view, but they are not looking at the same 
thing. Carlyle seems always expressing in his fervent lan- 
guage what poetry is in the heart of man, or in the inner 
depths of nature ; in everything, in short : Aristotle is treating 
of the poetry of speech as an art. There can therefore be 
no parallelism between them. The one abounds in definitions 
and rules which the other disdains ; rashly, as I think, and 
dangerously, releasing genius from the control of reason. 
Intuition is everything. Thus it is said (Hero- Worship, Lee. 3), 
" Poetic creation, what is this too but seeing the thing suf- 
ficiently ? The word that will describe the thing follows of 
itself from such clear intense sight of the thing." This 
clashes with all Aristotle's theories, and it appears to me a 
manifest fallacy. The power of expression is as much a 
natural gift as intuition, and by no means a necessary conse- 
quence. Will a picture follow of itself from clear intense 
sight of a thing P Many, I believe, see some objects as clearly 
and intensely as ever did painter or poet, see them constantly 
sleeping and waking, and yet never dream of painting them 
in words or on canvass. It is not, indeed, the things which 
men see most clearly that they are most inclined to repro- 
duce in poetic language, nor even those which most deeply 
affect their feelings. Under the pressure of severe affliction, 
a man wants no imagery to express it : it is when recalling it, 
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or wing the coming ahadows, that the fancy works. Thi 
Wordsworth says that poetry is " emotion recollected in tm 
quillity." That which is present is best and generally mo 
feelingly descril>ed in tho unvarnished language of simp 
narrative. Two words never expressed deeper pathos tb 
" Jesus trept." The New Testament history, by eye- witness! 
is all narrative : tho prophetic and epic of the Old is i 
poetry. 

I know Mr. Carlyle makes no distinction between the h 
torian and the philosopher, the man of science, or of geni 
in any form ; tho poet is all, ' the thinker/ ' the seer/ ' t 
prophet/ ' the wise man.' The distinction between right a 
wrong is not defined but by the light of conscience, or inl 
ition, a standard which, however safe a light to a € world-poc 
can only provo an ignis fa tu its to a fallen world. It would 
impossible under such conditions to arrive at any practii 
idea of poetry ; poetry is everything, and everything is poet 
An enthusiastic admirer, II. Sterling, thus attempted an c 
position of Carlyles creed on poetry (London and Westminsx 
Review, 1839): — "A sense of the divine, penetrating a: 
brightening a man's whole nature, attuning his utteran* 
and unfolding into images that blaze out of the darkness 
custom and practice, and shape themselves into a complel 
ness of their own, — this is poetry, the highest form of t 
God-like in man's being, the freest recognition of the Gc 
like in all." 

We cannot be far wrong in assuming that this " sense 
the divine/' this " recognition of the God-like," is identic 
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with the perception of the beautiful, the music of Plato. 
As there is this music in all things, in mathematical and 
pure science more especially, the perception of it cannot dis- 
tinguish one man from another except in the way of com- 
parison; perhaps it distinguishes the poet less than most 
men. In him the music is in the art or making, not, as in 
most other artificers, in the thing made. Aristotle, speaking 
of the moral of tragedy (c. 28), says, the first and most im- 
portant thing is, that it be good : but, he adds, the poet must 
give a fixed bent or disposition to each character, imitating 
what is good, where the bent is good, the bad where it is bad." 
To find any music or harmony in what is evil, both he and 
Plato would have held to be subversive of all morality. Yet 
I fear that the transcendental school does not stand alone in 
teaching that it is the province of the poet to invest that 
which is repulsive with a certain attractiveness which truth- 
ful imitation would deprive it of ; but this is entirely a matter* 
of taste or judgment, which must be exercised, owing to the 
necessity under which the poet, in common with others, lies 
to afford pleasure; the only restriction, Wordsworth says, 
the only thing which stands between him and truthful imi- 
tation. Evil is, as Dr. Bushnell says, " a hell of oppositions." 
"Woe to the poet who preaches its harmony ! all he may do 
is to veil what is nauseous and disgusting. How far this 
school is amenable to the charge which has been so freely 
brought against it of teaching the beauty of sin, I am not 
competent to and will not attempt to discuss. The foundation 
of its philosophy, that there is no reality in the things we see, 
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is either above my comprehension, or is at variance with what 
we are taught on higher authority, of the creation, apostasy, 
and restoration of mankind. 

When Mr. Carlyle applies his ideas of poetry, and illus- 
trates them by example, he comes at once into antagonism 
with Aristotle, and we are able to form some opinion of the 
practical use of the system of the one, and the no-system of 
the other. In his review of BoswelTs Life of Johnson, Mr. 
Carlyle exclaims : " How the babbling Bozzy, inspired only 
by love, and the recognition and vision which love can lend, 
epitomizes nightly the words of Wisdom, and so, by little and 
little, unconsciously works together for us a whole Johnsoniad; 
a more free, perfect, sunlit and spiritual likeness, than for 
many centuries liad been drawn by man of man ! Scarcely 
since the days of Homer has the feat been equalled ; indeed, 
in many senses, this also is a kind of heroic poem. The fit 
Odyssey of our unheroic age was to be written, not sung," &c. 
It is not for any poetic genius, though he allows him " a light 
ingenuity, a figurativeness and fanciful sport, with glimpses 
of insight far deeper than the common/' it is not for these, 
but because " the thing here stated is a fact ; these figures, 
that local habitation, are not shadow but substance. In virtue 
of such advantages, see how a very Boswell may become 
poetical." Obviously, according to Aristotle's principles, there 
is nothing in this Life which entitles it to the name of poetry. 
It is pure narrative, " what happened to Alcibiades, what 
he did and said ;" and all that is so justly prized might have 
been transmitted to us more perfectly by a short-hand writer. 
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There may be imitation and imagination, but it is not for this 
that Mr. Carlyle pronounces it poetry. Except as belonging 
to the order of the " Heracleids and Theseids," as Aristotle 
calls them (see p. 63), it seems to me to have nothing in com- 
mon with the Odyssey. 

Mr. Carlyle, in many other passages, attributes all poetic 
genius to intellect, and yet of the intellect of the author of 
this great prose Odyssey he speaks most contemptuously. 
" For, in fact, I say the degree of vision that dwells in a man 
is a correct measure of the man. If called to define Shakes- 
peare's faculty, I should say superiority of intellect, and think 
I had included all under that." (Hero- Worship, Lecture iii.J 
But surely the intellect of Newton was at least as great as 
Shakespeare's, and Sir David Brewster says, " To the highest 
powers of invention Newton added, what so seldom accom- 
panies them, the talent of simplifying and communicating his 
profoundest speculations : " — and yet he says, " he often ex- 
pressed in his later years a dislike of poetry ;'' and he spoke 
contemptuously of statues as "stone dolls.' ' If intellect in- 
cludes everything, there must be great variety of intellect 
I don't see what we gain by discarding the old doctrine of 
"diversities of gifts by the same Spirit." That which constitutes 
the poet, Aristotle says, is specially the gift of imitation or ex- 
pression by words, and this I should say was " Shakespeare's 
faculty." Doubtless he had boundless powers of intuition ; 
scene after Bcene painted itself on his imagination, called up 
by some tale or legend which lofty intellects disdained to look 
at ; but that which made him the poet of all time, was the 
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power of expressing tho phantasms of his imagination in 
words. "What indeed," Mr. Carlyle continues, "are faculties ? 
We talk of faculties as if they were distinct, things separa- 
ble ; as if a man had intellect, imagination, fancy, &c, as lie 
has hands, feet, and arms. That is a capital error." If it is, 
it is certainly one into which St. Paul falls, in that splendid 
chapter on the operation of the Spirit to which I have just 
alluded. This is precisely the comparison he draws. As 
there are many members but one body, so there are diversi- 
ties of gifts but one Spirit. Much of the beauty and mean- 
ing of this chapter is lost, if we do not bear in mind that it 
comes not only from an apostle writing to his disciples, but 
also from a philosopher to those well versed in philosophy, 
comparing and contrasting the theories they had once held as 
Oentiles, subject to dumb idols, with those they must now hold 
as subjects of the living God. 

It is beyond dispute that the majority of the things here 
touched upon relate to what is called the ordinary operation 
•of the Spirit, to the general order of divine economy ; and it 
appears to me that St. Paul's teaching has a direct reference 
to the teaching of philosophy on the same subjects. Instead 
of the various deities which the heathens fabled to preside over 
the arts and sciences, and the faculties and intelligence which 
these called into exercise, he declares that there is but one 
source of light and knowledge, the Spirit of God. The light 
of this Spirit, he says, was given to every man to profit with- 
al, irpoQ to trvfifepov, the one aim and object, the good, the 
motive to all action of Aristotle. (BJiet., Book i. c. 6.) It was 
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not, as he taught, the soul which energized, but the Spirit in 
the soul, and he enumerates some of the principal instruments 
and means with which it worked. There were different gifts 
or faculties bestowed on men individually («&?) ; there were 
different ministrations or fields of labour, but one master; 
different operations or ways of working, but it is one and 
the same God that worketh all things in all things. That is, 
all good : to do evil is not to work, but to obstruct and destroy 
the work of the Spirit. St. Paul then proceeds> as I think, 
to mention the gifts which the accomplished Corinthians 
would most esteem and value. To one is given the word of 
wisdom, to another the word of knowledge, by one and the 
same Spirit. The term Xoyoc must have a special significa- 
tion, or it is superfluous. I apprehend it as expressing simply 
words, spoken or written. Aristotle constantly uses it for the 
diction, the text or woven thread of the words of a poem. 
May not the word of wisdom (o-o^mc) stand for works of skill or 
genius, and the word of knowledge for philosophy ? teaching 
that the only source of light in art or science is the Spirit of 
God. Faith and miraculous gifts are next mentioned, though 
"gifts of healing" must include all power to heal; and the 
obvious teaching is, that what we call ordinary and extra- 
ordinary gifts alike proceed from one and the same Spirit, and 
that this inbreathing of life in the body natural and spiritual 
worketh in all men. As, two chapters before, he had said of 
the Jews in the wilderness, that they all, even those who were 
destroyed of the destroyer, ate of the same spiritual food, and 
drank of the same spiritual drink of which the manna and 
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the water from the rock were but types ; so here, and else- 
where, writing to the Roman and Greek churches on the 
same subject, he says, all have been baptized into one body, 
and made to drink of the same Spirit, whether they be Jews 
or Greeks, Barbarian, Scythian, bond or free. Did he now 
write, would he not add indignantly, whether they be blacks 
or whites ? Where shall we find more convincing evidence 
that poetry is of the Spirit of God, a divine instinct of the 
soul, than in the lay of the poor negro woman over her 
seemingly sleeping guest, the weary and far wandering Mungo 
Park? 

Though St. Paul does not follow out completely the dis- 
tinction between the spiritual body, composed of gifts and 
faculties bestowed on each man individually (t&y), and the 
general body of Christ, I think we may assume such distinc- 
tion by necessary inference; the energizing power would 
closely correspond with the soul of Aristotle and Plato : 
a part of the Deity, according to the latter, inspiration accord- 
ing to St. Paul. It would thus appear that there is a trinity 
in unity in the kingdom of God, as in heaven so on earth, in 
man complete in Christ : the natural body, the spiritual 
body, and the body of Christ, or body, soul, and spirit. It is 
not of design that I have entered into these metaphysical 
subtleties concerning truths above human apprehension ; 
speculations of this kind are not the most profitable, as St. 
Paul seems to intimate, when he proceeds to shew us a more 
excellent way, the way of love, without which the tongues of 
men or angels are an empty sound, all mysteries and all 
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knowledge, and their possessors as nothing. Receiving St. 
Paul's account of the spiritual body, or the soul, Mr. Carlyle 
would seem to make intellect, one of its members, say to all 
the rest, I have no need of you, I am the measure of the man. 
He goes on to say that man's intellectual and moral nature 
are indivisible and cannot exist apart. It may be true that 
we cannot separate them, but I believe they act quite inde- 
pendently of each other. Aristotle teaches that moral virtue 
is most perfect when it acts unconsciously, like instinct. I 
am not going to re-open this subject ; but it appears to me 
that it is chiefly in substituting intellect for reason that Mr. 
Carlyle places himself in antagonism to Aristotle both as 
respects morals and art. 

When, in his Mahomet, he speaks with such utter scorn of 
" Benthamic utility, virtue by profit and loss ; reducing this 
God's world to a dead brute steam-engine, the infinite celes- 
tial soul of man to a kind of hay-balance for weighing hay 
and thistles on, pleasures and pains on," it must be confessed 
that the scorn, whatever its withering power, rests on the 
whole system of Aristotle. He does not, indeed, lay any 
stress on "pleasure" as belonging to virtue, the only source 
of happiness ; but he does " like a Bentham, or Paley, take 
Right and Wrong, and calculate the profit and loss .... and 
ask you, whether on the whole the Right does not preponde- 
rate considerably?" Nor do I think he would feel much 
disconcerted by Mr. Carlyle's answer, from the mouth of 
Mahomet : " No, it is not better to do the one than the other ; 
the one is to the other as life is to death, as heaven is to hell. 
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The one must in no wise be done, the other in no wise left 
undone. You shall not measure them ; they are incommen- 
surable; the one is death oternal to a man, the other is 
life eternal." One may imagine his quiet rejoinder would be, 
" But how, friend Mahomet, are wo to distinguish hay from 
stubble, dross from pure metal, but by measuring and weigh- 
ing them P Canst thou point to a time in the world's history 
when right was as distinct from wrong as light from dark- 
ness P Methinks, hadst thou trusted more to the hay-balance 
and less to visions and intuition, thou hadst not been de- 
scribed as such a bigot and tyrant on the page of history." 
Utilitarian philosophy has much abler pens to defend it than 
mine ; but I may be excused if I call attention to my first 
Essay, in which I have endeavoured to shew, that the first 
foundation for this philosophy is laid in the earliest pages of 
revelation : the tree of knowledge grafted on the tree of life 
to hold the balance between good and evil. The natural 
result of transcendental optimism is hero-worship, allowing 
to each age only a limited number of real men, and pro- 
nouncing all the rest 'shams,' 'clothes-horses, and 'patent 
digesters; 9 the outcoming of St. Paul's exposition of utili- 
tarianism — the gifts of the Spirit to every man irpoc to ovpfepov, 
for the general good — is, that ignorance and vice in any one 
member is a blemish to the whole body, and that each member 
bears his share of the reproach. 

The same utilitarian principle Aristotle makes the founda- 
tion of art ; and it is determined by reason. Without prin- 
ciples, without definition, it is waste of time to argue on it. 
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One may call poetry intellect, another music, another feeling; 
and it is impossible to determine which is right, or which is 
wrong. All may be right, or all wrong : we have nothing to 
guide us. 

There is one other point, where Mr. Carlyle's opinions clash 
with those of Aristotle, which requires a little attention. 
Aristotle says, that the pleasure which peculiarly and in- 
separably belongs to poetry and painting consists in recogni- 
tion. This is the proper pleasure of all the arts which have 
imitation as their object ; but we will confine ourselves to these 
two. There is in them, no doubt, a deep fund of varied 
pleasures of another kind. There is the beauty of the art, 
the grandeur and grace of the subject, the morals and senti- 
ments, and other sources of delight ; but these they have 
more or less in common with other arts : that which belongs 
to them exclusively is the pleasure derived from imitation. 
Mr. Carlyle does not allow this, or at least not without much 
qualification. He says, " Even in the highest works of art, 
our interest, as the critics complain, is too apt to be strongly 
or even mainly of a biographic sort. In the art, we can no- 
wise forget the artist : while looking on the Transfiguration, 
while studying the Iliad, we ever strive to figure to ourselves 
what spirit dwelt in Raphael, what a head was that of Homer, 
wherein, woven of Elysian light and Tartarean gloom* that 
old world fashioned itself together, of which these written 
Greek characters are but a feeble though perennial copy. 
The painter and the singer are present to us ; we partially 
and for the time become the very painter and the singer, 
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while we enjoy the picture and the song. Perhaps, too, let 
the critic say what he will, this is the highest enjoyment, the 
clearest recognition we can have of these. 1 * (Mis. Biography.) 

Now this recognition of the mind of the artist may possibly 
require a higher intelligence than to recognise his art, but it 
is this last which art craves and requires. Is it to understand 
the mind of Newton, or the truths he teaches, that his works 
are studied ? I very much question whether the man who 
truly appreciates art is not, as a general rule, the last to 
trouble himself with ulterior psychological enquiries : like 
the poet, he is 

" Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand.' ' 

I do not consider the illustrations which Mr. Oarlyle uses 
to shew the biographical element of art at all conclusive. 
Not holding architecture to be imitation, I might allow that 
it is because it was built by man that so many gaze with 
wonder at the dome of the Vatican, who seldom raise their 
eyes to the dome of heaven; but I believe the sources of 
pleasure in the one case and in the other are quite distinct, 
as also in looking at nature and looking at a picture : I doubt, 
indeed, whether the deepest emotions which are called forth 
by the admiration of nature are at all enhanced by association 
with art. But when it is asserted, that " had the Transfigur- 
ation been painted without human hand, had it grown merely 
on the canvass, say by atmospheric influence, as lichen pic- 
tures do on rocks," it would be as " the picture which, on 
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opening our eyes, we everywhere in heaven and in earth see 
painted, and everywhere pass over with indifference ;" — this, 
I think, has been disproved by facts. Science has produced 
beautiful pictures " by atmospheric influence ;" nor do I think 
their poetic interest is at all diminished by our knowing that 
they are not traced by the hand of man. They are, strictly 
speaking, not poetry : the making is not imitation, but a scien- 
tific process ; but the result is a poem or thing made fas the 
natural expression of feeling, when stereotyped, vide p. 71), 
in all that is attempted exceeding art in truthfulness. Could 
any scene described in the New Testament, say the Last Sup- 
per, have been photographed, would it not now excite deeper 
emotion than ever was drawn forth by the hand of a painter ? 
This, it will be urged, is because we know that it is true ; but 
is it not because we feel that it is true that we most value 
art? 

We need not seek further than Mr. Carlyle's own writings 
for abundant matter to account for the pleasure derived from 
truthfulness of imitation, without adventitious aid. Consider 
for a moment the passage quoted in my second note, in which 
he speaks of the " disposition to imitate," the impossibility 
not to imitate ; " and then turn to another which precedes it 
in the same Essay : " Consider all that lies in that one word, 
Past ! What a pathetic, sacred, in every sense poetic mean- 
ing is implied in it ; a meaning growing ever the clearer, the 
farther we recede in Time, the more of that same Past we 
have to look through !" Can it surprise us that an image 
which recalls the past, which arrests the present ere it be- 
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comes the past, or paints the future in light or gloom, should 
give any amount of satisfaction to the soul P As accounting 
for these phenomena, Mr. Carlyle declares that the soul of 
man is " a reflex and living image of God's whole Universe." 
This is, I suppose, the Pantheistic interpretation of the scrip- 
ture which teaches us that man is created in the image of God. 
God is in all His works ; but it appears to me to increase the 
difficulty of this mysterious truth to our comprehension, to 
make man, a creature, an image of things created, not of 
his Creator. Plato, by the light of reason, or howsoever 
taught, made likeness to God the end and aim, towards which 
man should be always struggling. Mr. Harris says, " Plato, 
in his TheaDtetus, •makes the great object of our endeavours, 
to be &fwi(oaiQ t$ 0cp, the becoming like to God, as far as 
in our power. He immediately explains what this Resem- 
blance is — "Sucaiop Kai baiov pera (ppoyrjtreioQ yevetrdai — the becom- 
ing just and holy, along with Wisdom or Prudence." 
On which Mr. Harris observes : " The Gospel appears to 
favour the same Hypothesis. ( Be ye therefore perfect.' 
Matt. iv. 48." The general purport of this, the sixty-fourth 
Note to his third Treatise, is to shew how Grecian philosophy 
arrived at the conclusion that nothing short of a perfect model, 
" Exemplar of Imitation " as he calls it, would attract the 
soul towards perfection. An instinct or disposition to imitate 
has been implanted in all animated beings for high and holy- 
purposes. It is the means by which they acquire knowledge ; 
can we then be surprised that the simple recognition of an 
image should cause delight — that images associated with our 
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inmost feelings should captivate and enthral us? To me 
Aristotle's doctrine of the pleasure of recognition seems in its 
essence closely connected with the doctrine of reminiscence, the 
fundamental tenet of Platonism. 

There is little in the Poetics which is in unison with Trans- 
cendentalism. Plato's divine mania, and to connect, as he does, 
aH arts with the same bond of harmony which cements the 
universe, commends itself more to modern ideas. Aristotle 
had not, I imagine, much enthusiasm about him, probably 
much less poetic feeling than Plato, though the latter tra- 
duced, and he defended poetry. Mr. Keble says he had no 
feeling for the beauty of nature. " A primrose by a river's 
brim" was perhaps no more to him, except to "peep and 
botanize," than it was to Peter Bell ; he would not be the less 
fitted dispassionately to analyse the elements, and systematize 
the art of poetry. He handles his subject with the cold 
severity of a critic, never affecting for a moment the least 
fervour or rapture, but, of purpose, searching to the bottom of 
things, giving the homeliest illustrations, and adapted to the 
most humble capacities. Thus, when he compares the pleasure 
imparted by poetic imitation with that derived from painting, 
he does not soar to the higher regions of art, but says that it 
is like the delight of a boor recognising the likeness of 
another. And why does he do so P Because it more forcibly 
proves the universality of the feeling. All feel pleasure in 
knowing, recognising ; not only those who could appreciate 
Appelles, but those whose aesthetic faculty rose no higher than 
to catch the staring likeness of an acquaintance. When he 
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gives examples from Uie poets, it is not to descant on their 
beauty, but to explain a principle or theory ; he traces the flow 
of sap from the root, the foliage and blossoms he leaves to the 
imagination. Again, it grates harshly on modern ears, to call 
poetry or high art a habit. We associate the word with 
vulgar or eommon things, as a habit of profane swearing 
(which, by the by, Mr. Keble says is a sort of poetical imita- 
tion) ; m but he means the whole bent and inclination of the 
energies of the mind to a particular object under the direc- 
tion of reason. He treats virtue with the same familiarity : 
it is a habit of good doing, as art is a habit of good making; 
but, even in the sense we attach to it, the word is the most 
appropriate that could be used. Aristotle held that both 
virtue and art were more perfect the nearer they approached 
to habitual instinct. And unquestionably the more a man is 
master of his art, the more free and spontaneous, the more 
like habit will be his execution. 

The system of Aristotle, however, allows poetry to soar 
above realities to the highest ideal of perfection as freely as 
transcendentalism. lie says (c. 46) that all things which 
it is possible for a poet or painter to imitate may be com- 
prised under three heads : they must be either such things as 
have been, or are, as are supposed or said to have been, or to be, 
or such things as must, or ought to have been, or to be. Sup- 
posing it possible for poetry or painting to have imitated a 
perfect being, he would not sneer at it as 

" A faultless monster which the world ne'er saw." 
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Though the world had not then seen such a being, philosophy- 
was blindly groping after the ideal, reason taught that it 
ought to be, and was a proper object for imitation. It is, 
indeed, this striving after perfection which gives to imitation 
its highest dignity. 

It is from what he says in connection with this part of his 
subject — the things which it is possible to imitate — that we 
must collect Aristotle's ideas respecting the end and perfec- 
tion of the arts of imitation. I have more than once said 
that imitation can have no other end to attain but truth; and 
Wordsworth says of poetry, " Its end is truth." There may, 
at first sight, appear to be some things in this treatise of 
Aristotle's irreconcilable with this position. He recommends 
the poet to attempt things impossible which have an appear- 
ance of probability, in preference to possibilities or facts which 
seem improbable ; and he commends Homer (c. 44) for the 
skill with which he tells falsehoods.* How then, it may be . 
asked, can he make truth the end of poetry ? The answer is, 
that it is truth of imitation, not the truth or reality of the 
plot or subject, which is here spoken of. What Aristotle says 
on this point is curious and interesting as giving us an in- 
sight to his ideas of poetic imitation ; in following him, how- 
ever, it is necessary to keep in mind that he is pleading avow- 
edly as the poet's advocate, answering objections, which 
might be, or probably had been made, to particular instances 
of poetic licence. Of course he endeavours to make the best 
case for the poets that he can, and it must be confessed that it 
is not always a very strong one. Before going into the 
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charges brought against them, he lays down the law by 
which they ought to be tried ; commencing with the things 
which it is possible to imitate, which I have just given ; and 
after stating that they are allowed to imitate by language, 
simple, equivocal, or metaphorical,* he proceeds, in substance 
as follows : — (c. 46) Poetry is not to be tried by one strict 
standard of right, as Politics or other arts; for in poetry there 
are two kinds of error or failure, one attaching to the art, 
the other accidental or contingent. For if poetry take upon 
itself to imitate an impossibility, this is a mistake of art; but 
if it undertake to imitate, and does it badly, this is accidental 
or contingent. Thus, to represent a horse standing or mov- 
ing with both legs advanced on the same side, or a mistake 
with reference to any particular art, medicine or whatever it 
may be, representing things impossible, in all such cases the 
error is not of art. - 

We must then, he continues, meet objections, bearing all 
this in mind ; and first, as to mistakes of art. — It is objected 
that something impossible has been made the subject of imi- 
tation : — granted — it is a mistake ; but the end is thereby 
attained, which justifies such error. The end is stated, and 
it is shewn, that on this which is confessedly a fault, its ex- 
citing interest, or the interest of some passage mainly de- 
pends. An example of such error is the chase of Hector by 
Achilles round the walls of Troy. Such error is unjustifi- 
able in so far as the end might have been attained without it, 
by the ordinary practice of art; for we ought, if possible to 
avoid mistakes altogether. 
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This appears to be all that he says of mistakes of art : 
turning to mistakes of accident, he intimates that it will be 
necessary to distinguish between mistakes in matters of art, 
and in things foreign to the art ; for, he adds, it is more ex- 
cusable in an artist, not to know that a hind, or female deer, 
has no horns, than to paint one badly. And so it may be 
replied to objections, that the things imitated, if not true, are 
as they ought to be ; or, if not as they ought to be, as they 
are, as the case may be. If they are neither true, nor as 
they ought to be, we can only answer it is what is said to be. 
This applies to what is said of the gods : it may not be true, 
nor what ought to be : we can only go by tradition. This is his 
reply to Plato's strictures on the treatment of the gods at the 
hands of the poets. An answer is put in to various captious 
objections which had been made by the critics, to particular 
passages in the poets, chiefly Homer; but we need not follow 
him farther. 

What I wish chiefly to call attention to in this singular 
defence of poesy is, that the only falsity he allows has nothing 
to do with imitation. If an error, it is an error of judgment, 
which a poetic mind would be the last to remark or to bring 
forward. A poet chooses to describe as a fact, a thing utterly 
incredible : nothing Aristotle says will justify this, but the 
overpowering interest and astonishment thereby produced; 
this is the only kind of falsity which he excuses. His advice 
to the poets is much to the effect of Dr. Johnson's parting 
request to the profane lieutenant, as to his swearing, — "to 
lie no more than the service of the Muses absolutely required." 
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Ho makes no allowance for false imitation : mistakes of know- 
ledge, such as giving a doe horns, he says are more excusa- 
ble ; but he makes no excuse for these. 

Ho says, indeed, that the poet should, like Zeuxis, paint 
men better than they are ; but this is not opposed to truth. 
We can have no conception of nature or things which we 
have not got from nature and things. What Fuseli says of 
invention (Reynolds and Wordsworth are entirely with him), 
applies with at least equal force to imitation. "The term 
invention never ought to be so far misconstrued as to be con- 
founded with that of creation, incompatible with our notions 
of limited being, an idea of pure astonishment, and admis- 
sible only when we mention Omnipotence. To invent is to 
find : to find something presupposes its existence somewhere, 
implicitly or explicitly, scattered or in mass : nor should I 
have presumed to say so much on a word of a meaning so 
plain, had it not been, and were it not daily confounded, and 
by fashionable authorities too, with the term creation."* 
(Led. 3.) To imitate presupposes something to be imitated ; 
and the poet who seeks for this something elsewhere than in 
nature and reality, if he prove himself a prophet, it will be 
of that order, who, to use Kingsley's text, " prophesy out of 
their own hearts and have seen nothing." 

" Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile." 

I cannot recall much more in the Poetics which would 
throw any additional light on the question proposed to 
myself in this Essay, What is poetry ? and, as I forewarned 
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the reader, I have nothing to add to the precepts of the 
Poetics. My late friend, Mr. Leslie, in his Life of Constable, 
deprecating a too servile adherence to the authority of the 
old masters, quotes Lord Bacon as saying, "As water 
ascends no higher than the level of the first spring, so 
knowledge derived from Aristotle will at most rise no higher 
than the knowledge of Aristotle. And, therefore, though a 
scholar must have faith in his master, yet a man well in- 
structed must judge for himself: for learners owe to their 
masters only a temporary belief, and a suspension of their 
own judgment till they are fully instructed, and not an 
absolute resignation, or perpetual captivity. Let great au- 
thors, therefore, have their due; but so as not to defraud 
Time, which is the author of authors, and the parent of 
truth." I do not think that Time has acquired much ad- 
ditional information on this subject since Aristotle wrote, of 
which to be defrauded. If he has, I don't know where it has 
been chronicle^ I am not much of a student ; but I have 
looked for it in such direction as has been indicated by those 
who have studied more deeply, and brought much learning 
to bear upon the subject, and I cannot find that the waters 
have risen higher than his level. I believe he was better 
. understood, and more implicitly followed in this country, at 
the time when Bacon wrote, than he has been since ; and I 
have already hinted a suspicion, that some of his lordship's 
daring dogmas may have helped to that confusion which has 
since ensued. When the path of knowledge has been once 
lost, time only serves to obliterate the footsteps of those who 
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have trodden it before us ; and, unquestionably, the difficulty 
of distinguishing poetry lias greatly increased since the time 
of Aristotle, or even of Bacon. 

One of the gravest objections that presented itself to the 
minds of Sir William Jones, Twining, and others, to the 
theory of Aristotle, was, that if poetry were imitation the 
novels and romances of our circulating libraries must be 
poetry. They overlook the fact that he insists that poetry 
must be in metre : what he would call a poem in everything 
but metre he does not say, simply because he had never met 
with anything like such a composition. In the first chapter 
of Dunlop's History of Fiction is the following passage : "We 
have already seen that fiction has in all ages formed the 
delight of the rudest and the most polished nations. It was 
late, however, and after the decline of its nobler literature, 
that fictions in prose came to be cultivated as a species of 
composition in Greece. In early times the mere art of writ- 
ing was too difficult and dignified to be employed in prose, 
and even the laws of the principal legislators were then pro- 
mulgated in verse. In the better ages of Greece, all who felt 
the mem divinior, and of whose studies the embellishments 
were the objects, naturally wrote in verse; and men of genius 
would have disdained to occupy themselves with a simple 
domestic tale in prose." He proceeds to state that the 
Greeks received such tales with avidity from their Persian 
invaders, but attempted little in this way themselves before 
the age of Alexander the Great. We need not, however, be 
at much loss in forming an opinion as to what Aristotle 
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would say to the novels and romances — say of Sir Walter 
Scott. As far as they are history or narrative, he would not 
allow them to be poetry. Herodotus in verse, he says, would 
still be history : not that there are not in his history many 
poetical episodes — much that put into metre might well 
form part of an epic poem ; but to make a poem, which was 
the only form of poetry that ,he recognised, much else was 
required. In the historical romance much of this may be 
supplied ; there may be as strict unity of plot, and as forcible 
exhibition of consistent character as in the epic ; it may, in- 
deed, have all the requisites of poetry, metre excepted; but is 
there not always much besides — much that is not poetry? 
much, perhaps, that renders it more acceptable to the general 
reader than the long continued strain upon the feelings of 
the epic? The novelist takes us, as it were, behind the 
scenes, explains the circumstances out of which his story 
arises, collateral history, &c, and, perhaps, gives a sketch of 
the principal characters he is going to delineate. Something 
of this Aristotle allows in epic poetry, but he excepts it from 
the imitation, and says the best poets are those who have 
least of it. It is no more poetry than a written explanation 
appended to a picture is painting. 

This intermixture of poetic fiction and narrative was much 
less likely to prevail amongst the Greeks and Romans than 
in modern times, from the circumstance that poetry was not 
generally read by the people. It would not be transcribed 
and become part of the literature of the day till it had gained 
a footing by public recitation. The poet might advertise > 
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and perhaps describe to some extent his work on placards 
fixed up on pillars or in porticoes ; but in recitation lie would 
be confined to the exercise of his art, and if damned by his 
critical audience, it would be consigned to oblivion as com- 
pletely as an unsuccessful play. 

" Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non Di, noA concesscre columns?." 

Whether the advantage which the poet now possesses of 
being able to place his works before the eye of the world, if 
the world will condescend to look at them, is one which is 
more sure to bring genius into notice than the ancient method, 
may admit of question. Some further remarks of Dunlop's 
may afford interesting matter for reflection on this head. 
" Poetical productions/' he says, "in order to be relished, re- 
quire to be read with a spark of the same feeling in which 
they are composed, and in a luxurious age, and among a 
luxurious people, demand too much effort in the reader or 
hearer to bo generally popular. To such, a simple narrative, 
a history of ludicrous and strange adventures, forms the 
favourite amusement ; and we thus find that listening to the 
recital of tales has at all times been the peculiar entertain- 
ment of the indolent and voluptuous nations of the East." 
Over- work will indispose the mind to any strain or effort as 
much as indolence and luxury ; it ought not therefore, to 
cause surprise, in an age when so many read, some to dis- 
sipate ennui, others as a relief from labour, that an amus- 
ing or sensational novel, which requires no effort to follow, 
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should be more popular than a ponderous epic. Even in his 
day, Aristotle says, the epic required more adventitious orna- 
ment to relieve the tedium of the audience, " operi longo ob- 
repere somnum," than other poetry ; and it may be that the 
proportion of those who are able to appreciate the pathos, the 
true feeling of refined fiction, and to seek relief in it, is much 
the same in eyery age. The love of imitation is as much a 
natural gift as the propensity to imitate, and it may be that 
we have no more reason to expect that the public taste should 
be more aesthetic than that poetic genius should be more 
common. 

It remains only to add a word or two on the question which 
first impelled me to investigate the elements of poetry : in 
what sense, that is, may the term poetry be applied to the 
sister art of painting ? 

It was my original intention to have written another Essay, 
in which this question might have been more fully worked 
out, but the probability of my doing so seems to become daily 
more and more problematical; and should the principles which 
I have endeavoured to revive in this obtain any regard with 
the public, I shall be well content to leave the application of 
them to the arts of design to abler and more experienced 
pens, and to those who have more professional knowledge. 
From what has been said, then, it will at once be evident, 
that the true poesis or poetry of painting is to make a picture ; 
but, inasmuch as the highest perfection of every art is, by 
haVmony, rhythm, or proportion, to express truth of character 
or feeling, there may seem no objection, except the confusion 
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of terms, to the use of a word which has another and more 
limited meaning, like poetry, as the Greeks used the word 
music to express this perfection in art or science, or even in 
nature. The poetry of nature is, however, but a sickly sub- 
stitute for the music of the spheres, and equally reprehensible 
in the opposite direction is the substitution of the term creation 
for poetry or making. It confounds art with nature, which 
are more truly opposite poles than art and science. "Art is 
called art because it is not nature." This irreverence, Fuseli 
says, was growing up in his day, and is now become common. 
Wordsworth speaks of both poetry and painting as " creative 
art, y ' and in no metaphorical sense ; explaining the argument 
of the Excursion, he thus expresses himself: — 

" While my voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external world 
Is fitted : — and how exquisitely, too, 
(Theme this but little heard of among men) 
The external world is fitted to the mind ; 
And the creation (by no lower name 
Can it be called) which they with blended might 
Accomplish : — this is our high argument." 

Here he is evidently soaring above art to the source of art 
and science ; and this he places in the mind itself (soul Plato 
calls it), not in the inspiration of the mind or soul as created. 
The distinction may appear only one of form, but it is more 
than this. If he does not adopt the theory of Plato that the 
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soul is not a creation but a part of the Deity, he approaches it 
very closely. In various passages he makes the soul to come 
from a higher state of existence, " trailing cloud's of glory." 
And hence he concedes the fullest development of poetical 
inspiration to childhood. Thus, in the Prelude, he says of 
"the infant babe :" — 

" Feeling has to him imparted power 
That through the growing faculties of sense 
Doth like an agent of the one great mind 
Create, — Creator and receiver both. 
Working but in alliance with the works 
Which he beholds. Such, verily, is the first 
Poetic spirit of our human life, 
By uniform control of after years, 
In most abated or suppressed, in some 
Through every change of growth and of decay 
Preeminent till death." 

How much more powerfully does St. Paul's revelation com- 
mend itself to the reason and conscience, where he says, that 
all wisdom and all knowledge, miracles and prophecy, art and 
science, are gifts of the Spirit. " All these worketh that one 
and the self-same Spirit, dividing every man severally as it 
will. ,,b Such is the uniform language of the Scriptures. 
Thus it is said (Ex. xxxv.) : " The Lord hath called by name 
Bezaleel, and hath filled him with the Spirit of God, in wisdom, 
in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 

workmanship and hath put in his heart that he may 

teach." The words do not admit the supposition that he was 
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made tho more conduit of the Spirit, working instinctively I 
and unconsciously. He was inspired with the gifts of an H 
and science. All poetry — all art is the fruit of life 
knowledge. 
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Note *, page 9. — Mr. Dallas is sometimes led by his "Law of Unconscious- 
ness" to rather odd conclusions. Thus, he quotes (p. 63) Ben Jonson's Epitaph 
on his son, with extravagant praise. 

" Rest in soft peace, and askt, say here doth lye 
Ben Jonson his best piece of poetry." 

Adding, "A child is the very personification of poetry, it is so unconscious." 
Surely, to support his theory, the unconsciousness should be in the poet, not in 
his subject ; but the conceit is here only a disagreeable pun on the word poetry, 
or making, I have seldom read an epitaph that I liked much less. 

NoTE b ,^<?^ 14. — The following eloquent passage from Carlyle'g BoswelVs 
Life of Johnson, though he is referring to hero-worship, not to poetry, more for- 
cibly represents the importance in the divine economy of the instinctive disposi- 
tion to imitate than anything I could supply. Having humorously described 
how a whole flock of sheep will follow the bell-wether, leaping as he did at the 
same spot, though there is nothing to leap over, he thus concludes, " Man, as 
if by miraculous magic, imparts his thoughts, his mood of mind to man : an un- 
speakable communion binds all past, present, and future men into one indissolu- 
ble whole, almost into one living individual. Of which high mysterious truth, 
this disposition to imitate, to lead and to be led, this impossibility not to imitate, 
is the most constant, and one of the simplest manifestations. To imitate ! which 
of us all can measure the significance that lies in that one word ? By virtue of 
which the infant-man, born at "Woolsthorpe, grows up not to be a hairy savage 
and chewer of acorns, but an Isaac Newton, and discoverer of solar systems ! 
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Thus, both in a celestial and terrestrial sense, are we a Flock, such as there is no 
other : nny, looking away from the base and ludicrous to the sublime and sacred 
side of the matter (since in every matter there are two sides), have we not also 
a Shbpiibrd, * if we will but hear His voice?' Of those stupid multitudes there 
is no one but has an immortal soul within him : a reflex and living image of 
God's whole universe ; strangely, from its dim environment, the light of the High- 
est looks through him ; for which reason, indeed, it is that we claim a brother- 
hood with him, and so love to know his history, and come into clearer and clearer 
union with all that he feels, and says, and does." 

Notb e , page 23. — A necessary consequence of translating ewowoca in this pas- 
sage " epic poetry " is, that in this species of poetry there is no harmony. Mr. 
Twining, and all who adopt this rendering, accept the necessity, and support it 
with such arguments as they arc able to produce. It is not likely that Aristotle 
would be very careful to guard against such a perversion of his principles, and 
ho has inadvertently used some expressions which give the slightest possible 
colour to the supposition. He evidently uses the word harmony with great lati- 
tude of meaning, and sometimes in different senses ; and this, though it would 
present no difficulty to those for whom he wrote, is somewhat perplexing to 
modern readers. As one of tho instruments of imitation, which all poets use in 
common, it would express something different altogether from its meaning in 
those places in which he speaks of the harmony of style or diction, the harmony 
of numbers, &c, which are harmonies of the poet's own creating. In the first in- 
stance, I think it is confined to harmony of sound. Music he says, imitates 
by rhythm and harmony, dancers by rhythm without harmony ; that is, of sound ; 
there must have been harmony of gesture and motion, but this poetry has nothing 
to do with ; poetry alone in addition to rhythm and harmony imitates by words. 
After explaining how metre has been incorporated with rhythm in the use of words 
he continues, " But there are some arts which use all the above instruments, 
that is, rhythm, melody, and metre ; as dithyrambic poetry, nomes, tragedy, and 
comedy." Epic poetry is not named, and why ? Because, advancing by easy trans- 
ition, in the place of harmony of sound he uses the term melody, musical har- 
mony, just as he uses metre for words, and because epic poetry had no musical 
accompaniment, as the others named had. Farther on (c. 13) speaking of the 
decorated style or diction of tragedy (JihvafiEvoQ Xoyoc), he says it is that 
which has rhythm, harmony, and melody ; that is, it was set to music, which the 
epic was not : it had only rhythm and harmony. We might now express the 
same sentiment thus : " There are certain imitative arts which use one or more 
of these aids in imitation, rhythm, words, and harmony of sound: dancing rhythm, 
music rhythm and harmony: the opera, songs, hymns, &c, rhythm, metre and 
musical harmony combined." No obscurity would arise from poetry which is 
not accompanied by music not being named. Plato gives the preference to 
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epic over all other poetry because it has, he says, but one rhythm and one 
harmony. {Rep. b. iii.) The epic was recited with some accompaniment of song, 
probably intoned in a kind of chant : both speakers in the dialogue agree that 
it could not be combined with the action of the drama. I do not think it neces- 
sary to make Plato say, that recitation and action, or, just above, tragedy and 
comedy, could not be successfully practised by the same person ; as the Cam- 
bridge translation of Messrs. Davies and Vaughan does. He says he could not 
do both at the same time, fi/ia. He must for the time give himself up entirely 
to one to do it well. The utmost, then, that can be inferred from what Aristotle 
says on the subject is, that there was not so much harmony in epic as in other 
poetry. In his Rhetoric, Book iii. c. 8, s. 4, he says, " The heroic metre is wanting 
in harmony," not without it — &pfxoviag leofxevoQ : and in the tenth chapter of 
the Poetics, that we frequently in ordinary conversation fall accidentally into 
iambic metre, into hexameters but seldom, and only when we exceed the harmony 
of ordinary speech or diction (XeKTiicfJQ hpfioviao). The full sounding period 
of each hexameter interrupts the flow of harmony. 

Note d ,paye 25. — In the Hebrew Scriptures descriptions of nature, and natural 
phenomena are more frequently and more beautifully introduced than in early 
Greek poetry, but only in illustration. In Homer they serve to describe the 
actions and passions of men ; in the Bible more generally the love and mercy of 
God. 

Note e , page 30. — Mr. Twining (Diss. i. p. 35) asserts that Aristotle no- 
where says that all poetry is imitation, but only epic, tragic, comic, and dithy- 
rambic ; and in his first note on the imitation of dithyrambic poetry, he contends, 
that both it and lyrical poetry were, like the epic, only imitative in as fara3 
they were dramatic. I have given my 'reasons for concluding that Aristotle 
meant, under these heads, to include all poetry ; and if so, lyrical poetry must 
come under dithyrambic, or else both he and Plato in the Republic, who pro- 
fesses to speak of all poetry, omit all mention of it. Plato says of the three 
kinds of poetry, the narrative expressed in the poet's own words, the imitative or 
dramatic, and the mixed or epic, that the first is chiefly to be found in dithy- 
rambic poetry. As I cannot imagine that both he and Aristotle intended to ignore 
the poetry of Pindar, Anacreon, and much besides, I can only suppose that it 
either was comprehended under dithyrambic, or that they were so much akin, 
that what was said of one would at once be applied to the other. I cannot dis- 
pute that Plato here asserts that dithyrambic poetry was not imitation, but I 
must be allowed to doubt, whether he meant more by this than that it was not 
the imitation which he especially objected to, the dramatic or mimic representa- 
tion of Gods and heroes : it was all uttered in the poet's own words, for which he 
alone was responsible. Plato is not treating exclusively of poetry, but divides 
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all poets and story -teller* (fAvdoXoyoi) into these three classes, laying great 
ftrcai on the nursery tales which were the first things taught children, and which, 
as he treats of songs afterwards, were probably for the most part prose. I can- 
not think it n wssnry to conclude that he meant to assert that there was no imi- 
tation in dithyrambic poetry ; if ho did, he is directly opposed to Aristotle, and to 
much that he himself says elsewhere. Had not Mr. Twining been an instance 
of it, 1 should have thought it impossible for any one to admit the imitation of 
music, and deny it to song. Plato admits this more fully than Aristotle. In a 
passage quoted by Mr. Twining (note 13) ho says, "All music is imitation of the 
manners of good and bad men," and in the Republic, treating of harmonies or 
tunes, he requires only such as best express the actions and feelings of men en- 
gaged in war, or the gentler offices of peace and tranquillity, or in prayer to the 
Gods. I cannot think that he would deny that there is such expression in dithy- 
rambic and lyric poetry — that he would allow of imitation in the music, and 
not in the words, of a song or hymn. 

Note', page 31.— Mr. Kingsley, in Plays and Puritans, quotes as follows 
from Den Jonson's Preface to Volpone : lt For if men will impartially and not 
asquint look towards the offices and functions of a poet, they will easily conclude 
to themselves the impossibility of any man's being a good poet, without first 
being a good man. Ho that is said to be able to inform young men to all good 
discipline, inflame grown men to all great virtues, keep old men in their best and 
supreme state, or, as they decline to childhood, recover them to their first strength, 
that comes forth the interpreter and arbiter of nature, a teacher of things divine 
no less than human, a master in manners, and can alone (or with a few) affect 
the business of mankind ; this, I take him, is no subject for pride and ignorance 
to exercise thoir railing rhetoric upon." This is pretty strong, but it is weak to 
the rhapsodies of modern Transcendentalism. Mr. Carlyle (Death of Goethe) 
says, " As the material Sun is the eye and revealer of all things, so is Poetry: so 
is the "World-Poet in a spiritual sense." " The true Sovereign of the world, 
who moulds the world like soft wax, the wise man," &c, &c. I am not so silly 
as to supposo that either Jonson or Carlyle expected to be taken literally, as 
speaking of realities, but as forming a Platonic ideal of poetry, and the poet. 
Plato, however, recognised no such power except in the Deity, and, though I 
vonture not to interpret, I am willing to believe that Mr. Carlyle symbolizes 
humanity under its divine head, an abstract ideal of the IIOIHTHS TOY 
AOrOY the Poet, or Doer of the Word. Whatever sense we attach to his de- 
scription, it has no practical bearing on poetry as an art. Mr. Ruskin takes 
up a more tangible position on the same sido. He does not make the poet 
the sovereign and saviour of the world, but he must be a good man and a noble. 
After the modern method, which may be called definition without distinction 
he defines poetry, "The suggestion by the imagination of noble grounds 
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for noble emotion " (Modern Painters, vol. iii., page* 11); and in his TSoo Paths 
carries out his principles by endeavouring to make out Burns, whom Carlyle 
designates "the noblest and ablest man in all the British lands/' no true poet, 
speaking of the " far greater poets than Burns who gave Scotland her traditional 
ballads/' and in a note, " the great poets of Scotland, like the great poets of all 
other countries, never write dissolutely, either in matter or [method ; but with 
stern and measured meaning in every syllable. Here's a bit of first-rate work 
for example : — 

" Tweed said to Till, 
' What gars ye rin sae still 1 * 
Till said to Tweed, 
* Though ye rin wi' speed, 

And I rin slaw, 
Whar ye droon ae man, 
I droon twa.' " 

This is a specimen of Scotland's far greater poets than Burns. Neither on 
Aristotle's principles, nor tested by his own or any other definition, has it any 
claim to poetry but metre ; neither is it Scotch, but a Northumbrian adage, 
warning travellers to beware of the deep and dangerous fords of the Till. It is 
so used by Stephen Oliver, in Becollections of Fly Fishing in Northumberland 
(1834), as a caution to his boon companions at parting after a carouse at "Wooler. 
Whatever of " first-rate work," as to metre, spirit, and provincial raciness, it 
once had, has been lost before it reached Mr. Buskin. The author of the work just 
quoted, who is evidently well acquainted with the neighbourhood, thug gives it : — 

" Tweed says to Till, 
' What gars ye rin sae still ? ' 
' Sae still as I rin, and sae fast as ye gae, 
Where ye drown ae man I drown twae.' " 

I don't say that to try a poet, not by the beauty of his art, but by his moral 
principles, necessarily involves such criticism as this ; but I do think it would be 
very difficult to pronounce a satisfactory verdict on any poet, living or dead, by 
such process. It is trying the man, not the poet. "We all know what our Saviour 
said of tl every idle word ;" and every man who writes a nursery rhyme would 
do well to say with St. Paul, " "Woe is me if I preach not the gospel ;" or at 
least anything that is not in harmony with the gospel ; but this obligation in no 
way distinguishes the poet from others. 

Note s, page 35. — A great deal that Wordsworth treats as fancy and imagina- 
tion — such figurative expressions, for instance, as making a man or a goat to 
hang from a cliff, or ships to hang in the sky — Aristotle calls metaphor, which 
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he discusses pretty fully. It seems to me " considering too curiously " to decide 
whether an image is presented to the poet's mind by the imagination or mere 
accident. 



Notb h , page 37. — Mr. Leslie in his Handbook (s. 10, p. 143) says, "The 
operation of painting is always an exercise of the memory, — for even with a 
model in the room, the transfer of what the painter sees is but a recollection ; 
and the difference between those who can only paint with models at hand, and 
those who like Hogarth and Stothard, and many, no doubt, among the old 
masters (of whom Michael Angelo must certainly haye been one) can draw on 
the stores of their minds for their models,— the difference between each is only 
that the latter class haye the power of retaining images longer in their memories 
than others—a power, no doubt, in a great degree to be acquired." I have seen 
it stated of Horace Yernet, that, after haying impressed the form and features 
of a person on his imagination, he could paint an exact likeness after the lapse 
of several months. Is this, I would ask, to be called painting from nature or 
imagination? 



Note l , page 42. —As my translation probably does not do him justice, I give 
Mr. Keble's own words. " Primo, Poesin, qurecunque demum sit, cum numeris 
et aequabili ordine sonorum, arctissime quodammodo esse conjunctam : deinde in 
eo precipue versari, ut absentium rerum imagines reducat, instauret, prae oculis 
ponat; cognata cuique, et similia, et filo quamvis tenui connexa, partim 
undequaque eliciat ac proferat, partim via et ratione componat; yerbo dicam, 
Phantasise inserviat." He may not haye intended more by the last two words, 
than that poetry is the handmaid of the fancy as expressing her imagery ; but 
it was, and still is, generally taught that poetry and the fine arts address them- 
selves to the imagination. Sir Joshua constantly affirms this. " The great end 
of art,'' he says, "is to strike the imagination." {Bis. 4.) And again (Die. 13), 
" The great end of all these arts is, to make an impression on the imagination 
and the feeling." To make an impression on the feeling I can understand, but 
an impression on the imagination is a phrase that conveys no meaning to my 
mind. If it is intended that the end of poetry or painting is to set the 
imagination to work, the most vague and unfinished sketches will do this sooner 
than finished art : the imagination of the artist requires to be eked out by that 
of the auditor or spectator — a " most lame and impotent conclusion." Is there 
not imagination enough in a drama of Shakespeare's ? or must we demand that 
it also send the audience into the world of dreams ? The true province of poetry 
and painting is, not to afford matter for dreamy speculations, or learned connois- 
seurship — " non inlusum dari ingenioso cuique," but, according to Aristotle, to 
move and exercise the passions : in a word, to reach the heart — "fyvyayuyyuv. 
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' . Note , page 45.— Tyrwhitt, in his translation of these passages, so entirely 
repudiates the idea of any necessary connexion between the poet and the maniac, 
that he renders it, * 4 Poetry is of the accomplished" man rather than the madman." 
Castelvetro, he tolls us in his note, was of the same opinion ; but doubting 
whether the text would allow of this reading, inserted the adverb 6v, not — 
•'not of the madman." 

Note k , page 49. — I have already stated my belief that Aristotle's reason for 
citing Plato's Dialogues as poetry was their dramatic character. Dialogue is 
necessarily imitation. This seems to have been Sir Philip Sidney's idea. He 
thinks, indeed, that the sentiments put ipto the mouths of the characters generally 
are too deep for their capacity ; but this I suspect adds, in his opinion, to the 
poetry. Everywhere he makes it the poet's office to improve Nature : " her 
world," he says, " is brazen, the poets only deliver a golden." Had he been 
more intent upon imitating, and less upon improving Nature, it may be questioned 
whether there would have been less poetry in his pastorals. Shakespeare, with 
more discrimination, says poetry " adds to Nature ;" that is, exaggerates, which 
is all, above and beyond her, that it can do. Be this as it may, what he says of 
the poetry of the Dialogues is this: "And truly, even Plato, whosoever well 
considereth, shall find, that in the body of his work, though the inside and 
strength were philosophy, the skin, as it were, and beauty, depended most of 
poetry. For all stands upon dialogues ; wherein he feigns many honest burgesses 
of Athens speaking of such matters, that if they had been set on the rack, they 
never would have confessed them ; besides, his poetical describing the circum- 
stances of their meetings, as the well ordering of a banquet, the delicacy of a 
walk, with interlacing mere tales, as Gyges's Ring, and others; which who 
knows not to be the flowers of poetry, did never walk into Apollo's garden." 
(Defence of Poesie). 

Note \ page 49. — For all this to be apparent, Aristotle makes as great, or even 
a greater fault in oratory than in poetry. He says (Rhet. B. iii. 2, 3) that it is 
desirable to give the diction a foreign or novel caste (see Note z , p. 136), but 
that this is more difficult in oratory than in poetry, since in the former any dis- 
play defeats its object : men suspect some design upon them, as when they find 
their wine is mixed. 

Note m , page 55.— The Greek word for music, fiovaacrj, is an adjective, as is 
the most common one for poetry, iroitiTixr). We use poetic for poetical, but 
never music for musical ; but in Greek the instances were in all respects parallel. 
It may help us to understand what Plato means, when he comprises a liberal 
education under this word, to keep this in mind. The word is not derived from 
anything connected with music in our restricted sense, but means of ox belonging 
to the Muses, and therefore in its derivative sense contained poetry as only a part 
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of itself. The Muses are said at first to hare been only three : Mnemosyne, 
Memory ; Mclete, Thought ; and Aoida, Song. The Nine derived from these 
may he fluid to represent every species of music and poetry, dancing and science. 
There wm n>> Mum* of Painting, Sculpture, or Architecture, which I infer vers 
not included in the general course of education. It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether much more than the elementary science of poetry and music vis 
generally taught. Even Aristotle only allows children to play the simplest 
music and instrument*, nothing approaching to professional execution. (Ft* 
p. 85.) A mimical education then, /lovoiirn roofij, as Plato calls it, would, as I 
have said, correspond very nearly with what wc call a liberal education. It is as 
much required for the practice of the arts of design as any other, more so than for 
most ; but it refers to universal knowledge, not to particular practice. Art begins 
where science ends. Science or knowledge was under the general tutelage of the 
Muses ; but every art had its own presiding deity— a custom transmitted by 
superstition to Christian times, when each art had its own patron saint. 

It would thus appear that the word music was originally much more compre- 
hensive in its significance than poetry , which in modern times has usurped its 
place as expressing the rhythm, harmony, and beauty of nature. Taking, then, 
poetry in this the popular sense, Mr. Kcble thinks that Plato intended in this 
passage to teach that in each of the arts which are called liberal, there is its own 
peculiar poetry ; but Plato insists that this musical element is in all arts and 
manufactures, and certainly docs not give the slightest hint that poetry, one of 
the arts, expresses it. The word which in our language comes nearest to the 
musical of Plato, is Harmony. Token in its widest acceptation, it perhaps ex- 
presses both the elements which he gives to it, harmony and rhythm — the 
oneness and completeness, the symmetry, order, and proportion of all created 
things. 

Mr. Carlylc gives an eloquent exposition of this teaching of Plato's in his 
Hero- Worship. (Lect. iii.) Like Mr. Keble's/it restricts it very much to poetry 
and the poet; but then he worships the poet as the incarnation of all light, 
wisdom, and knowledge. He says, "The Greeks fabled of Sphere Harmonies; 
it was the feeling they had of the inner structure of Nature : that the soul of all 
her voices and utterances was perfect music. Poetry therefore we call musical 
thought." Again: "See deep enough, and you see musically ; the heart of 
Nature being everywhere music, if you can only reach it." Shakespeare slightly 

Hebraizes the Greek idea : — 

" Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls, 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in we cannot hear it." 
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Note n , page 56. — I have already (pp. 15, 16) given one illustration of the natural 
expression or imitation of deep feeling in animals. I am here reminded of 
another instance, which is perhaps more apposite, inasmuch as the imitation was 
not that of nature or instinct,, but of art. The story was told me by an old 
friend, a clergyman, now no more, as an example of a death-bed repentance. Once 
on a time one member of his numerous family was a tame monkey, which being 
much given to mischief, often got what is called monkey's allowance. Among 
other accomplishments he had been taught to shake hands in token of amity. 
When by his mischievous tricks he had provoked any one beyond endurance^ 
and seemed likely to receive chastisement, he would hold out his hand, and if it 
was taken as a pledge of peace, would be better behaved till temptation was 
again too strong for him. In time he was seized with mortal sickness, and lay 
prostrate and helpless before the kitchen fire, his gibes and his gambols, like 
poor Yorick's, all over — " quite chapfallen." It was then, my old friend said, very 
touching to see him, as any one, friend or foe, approached him, hold out his 
little hand ! He could not have more expressively signified his wish to die at 
peace with all the world, " an it had been any Christom child/' 

Note °, page 60. — Sir Philip Sidney cites the fable of Menenius Agrippa, and 
the parable of the ewe lamb, as instances of the effect of •' poetical invention ; " 
but he does not say that they are poetry, nor does he, in enumerating the species 
of poetry, allude to fable or parable. They have poesis and imitation, but the 
poesis is not the imitation, but a moral apophthegm addressed to the under* 
standing, not to the feelings. 

Note v t page 61.— Mr. Hamerton, a poet and painter, in his Painter's Camp 
(vol. ii., p. 389), says, " I am willing to believe that there is somebody living 
who has read all the Faerie Queen, but I never saw him ; and if ever 
Englishmen are to read it fairly through, the only way will be to make it a 
school book, and thrash them steadily on to the last stanza in their nonage." 

Note *, page 63. — Mr. Twining, in his ninth note, quotes Diogenes Laertius as 
saying that Aristotle, in another work, highly praised the style of Empedocles as 
Homeric; this he thinks inconsistent with his remark, that he had nothing in 
common with Homer but his metre. Mr. Keble also (Lect. xxxi. p. 635) points to 
this as an inconsistency, but there really is nothing in it. What Aristotle would 
assert is, that neither metre nor style could make the poem of Empedocles belong 
to the same species of poetry as the Iliad or Odyssey. 

Note r , page 64.— Though Aristotle adduces the Iliad and the Odyssey as 
examples of this unity of design, it will be well to bear in mind that he applies 
it to the plot or story of tragedy, which from its limited duration and absorbing 
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int. r -t, :i:l'->i«U li:!!r *\>n.v for roil mutant episode. In epic poetry, he says 
{«■ V' . fi.-ta i'< .-!■ *. r l- ". :*h 9 it in nut only allowable but desirable tointrorctf 
rj-:- !■ « t . .!sv. : -ity i» . ml r* lii-vc the amlirnrc ; and soon after (c. 45), speakinj 
of i]>:r .li. ti u i>r *-i\ li-, lie nays that elaborate ornament should be confined to 
■ut-li i jii- ulit* «»r in:i live pait* «/»yn /«f>f» such as do not carry on the plot; thfl 
thr ffi-ifi', *i n'.imrnt, it intent u m be nut obscured by its splendour. We are not 
th. n to uii'li i»t:iiiil tint iv ry word or sentence which might be omitted or 
thanked :n to f >n:i >>r pl.ue it uh'Ii-m, but that nothing is to be admitted whieh 
hrml-i tl:i* unity of i:tt< utimi. 

Sir J-*-!iu.i I!- yn '!.!*. :n .pi itnlby Mr. Twining, adopts Aristotle's severity of 
unify f- r painting; tin- latter inJivd intimates that it is imposed on the painter oi 
s. ulj. t.-r, of niM i»ilv : they cannot digress from their subject like the poet; which 
may .-. rve to ixphin hid im-aning: as long as the poet keeps to his subject, hij 
i x- uti'in «>f it n.'.ist l<c left to his own skill and judgment. In theory, Coleridge's 
pMti.rs that there is only one right way of saying anything, is indisputable. 
Tlu- f.iiin- iu:iy he paid of painting anything; but who is to decide which is tie 
right way: W*iv nirh absolute perfection attainable, art would soon be ei- 
hausH-d. Still, it h only by applying this theory as far as we may, that we can 
ti's*t conip.iratiw infection. Constable, with that dash of hyperbole which so 
well expressed his t nthusiasm, thus speaks of a cabinet painting of De Hooge in 
a Utter to his fiii-iiil Leslie. '» How completely has he overcome the art, and 
tr.impl.-d it under f>ot, yet how full of art it is! No painter that ever lived 
could change a single thing in it, either in place, or light or dark, or colour 
warm or old. Such things arc in short quite above the art, and it is a blessing 
they are done." (Leslie's Life of Constable, &c.) 

Note ", pay*- 76.— I should think that Aristotle would call the mere copying 
of details fitfirjatc or imitating, but would make it necessary to generalize in 
order to express character, the true object of imitation. When Sir Joshua says 
(Dw. 13) that " Painting is, and ought to be, in many points of view, and strictly 
speaking, no imitation at all of external nature," I suppose ho means, that it is 
not enough to copy. This is true; but to individualize, and to generalize, both 
belong to the process of imitation. According to Aristotle, all painting is, or 
ought to he imitation. Copying from others is not imitation, but translation. 
Again, to draw or paint without a distinct sight in the imagination of what you 
are going to do, is not to imitate. There is much of so-called art produced in 
this way. A man may draw a horse or a house by mere skill or knowledge, with 
scarce any idea in his mind what will turn up ; by a knowledge of composition 
ho may combine forms into a whole whatever character pictures thus produced 
may express will be accidental, not the result of art, which is of design. Nothing 
would shew more clearly how entirely the late Archbishop "Whately misunderstood 
Aristotle, than to say, as he docs in his Rhetoric, that the translation of a poem 
is more strictly imitation than any other poetry. 
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Note *, page 77, S7r«^at07fpoi' — Mr. Twining says (note 71) that this " means 
no more than, in plain English, a better thing ; " hut I think Aristotle never 
meant to draw so invidious a comparison. He is throughout speaking of the 
effect of tragedy on an audience, for which it possessed more power than history, 
which was also publicly recited. Sir Philip Sidney translates it, "more 
ingenious," affording more scope for genius ; he, however, regards the passage 
much in the same light as Mr. Twining. His arguments seem to me to shew 
that the two things do not, in this sense, admit of comparison. He admits, as 
a general proposition, it is better to have a particular act truly than falsely set 
down ; that it is better to have a faithful picture of Vespasian than one in which 
there were no likeness ; but that one which represented him as he should be, 
would be the more profitable for use and study than either, as the CyrtM of 
Xenophon is more instructive, " doctrinable," than the more truthful history of 
Justin ; that the poet treats history, as a painter does a lady who wants her 
portrait painted — and much else to the same purpose, but which amounts to no 
more than that fiction may be made more consistent, and exhibit a more perfect 
picture of morality than history, which is tied to the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. I understand by <nro$atOTepov more interesting or 
impressive. The historical romances of Scott are more interesting, and therefore 
more doctrinable to the many than the documents from which they were com- 
piled; but to say that they are intrinsically better, is to disparage truth — to 
flatter the child by calumniating the parent. 

Note u , page 79. — Mr. Payne Knight is equally supercilious and severe, and 
contrives to make himself equally ridiculous, on another remark of Aristotle's 
on this head, that for poetry that which is credible but impossible is preferable to 
that which is possible but incredible. On this he says, •• This great philosopher's 
acuteness seems in this instance to have forsaken him ; " and devotes a whole 
page to prove " that which is thought to be credible, must previously be thought 
to be possible ; " kindly making this allowance for the great philosopher, that 
"the nature and extent of human knowledge had not been ascertained in the 
time of the Stagirite." Locke had not written. Aristotle, however, does not 
expose his own, or the darkness of his time, by venturing an opinion as to the 
credibility of anything ; he simply says, that a tragic poet will be more likely 
to carry an audience with him by representing things impossible in such a 
manner as to make them appear probable, than things possible, which he cannot 
make appear otherwise than improbable. Philosophers and critics were not afraid 
in his time of giving themselves up in the theatre to the full enjoyment of the 
illusion of the moment, without calculating antecedent possibility. Mr. Twining, 
in his preface, quotes Georgias, a critic, who lived a century before Aristotle, as 
saying that " Tragedy was an art of cheating, in which he who cheats is honester 
than he who does not, and he who is cheated more wise than he who is not." 
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Mr. Payne Knight thinks that the Greeks and Romans laboured under a great 
error in making it the object of art to deceive. On the passage to which I have 
devoted so much space, the effect of tragedy on the passions (p. 81), he says 
" the acute Stagirite appears to have been led into an error, on this point, by 
imagining that stage exhibitions were really meant to be deceptions," an error 
which, he says, was first exploded by Dr. Johnson, in his Preface to Shakespeare. 
The idea is absurd, though it is evident that the ancients did not feel that disgust 
at the thought of art being carried to the point of deception, which is affected by 
modern critics. If art deceives, it is argued, it defeats its object : the pleasure 
arising from imitation is at an end. There is not much cause for alarm on this 
score. The axiom that imitation is most perfect when it reaches to deception 
cannot be disputed, but it can only do so in very humble attempts or with very 
inexperienced judges. "With regard to the contest between Zeuxis and Par- 
rhasius, it cannot be regarded as more than a trial which could carry imitation 
farthest, which create the most perfect illusion. What we are told of them will 
not allow us to imagine that either would rest his fame as an artist on such a 
trial ; still if Zeuxis could take pleasure in a picture of a curtain, his pleasure in 
this would not be diminished by its having at first sight deceived him. It can- 
not be questioned that theatrical representations have frequently on some persons 
the effect of perfect illusion ; and those who are wise enough, as Georgias ex- 
presses it, to give themselves up to this illusion, will, when the illusion is past, 
have a more intense perception of the pleasure arising from imitation, than criti- 
cal cognoscenti like Mr. Knight, who says complacently, " I sympathise, indeed, 
with the expressions of passion and mental energy, which those fictitious events 
excite, because the expressions are real ; and this is what I believe all persons 
of just feeling do." Very possibly " the acute Stagirite " thought no more than 
sympathy with a passion truly imitated was required to move and exercise such 
passion in the breast : the nearer sympathy approached to passion, the more power- 
ful would be the effect ; just as in the poet, he says, the more entirely he can de- 
lude himself into the idea that he is the very person, and in the very circumstances 
he is depicting, the more true will be his imitation ; and, as he invariably insists, it 
is this truth, the surprising power of this truth which is the source of poetic 
pleasure. 

Note t , page 86.— There is some difficulty in translating this, as Mr! Twining 
does, "intended to compose the mind.'* The Lexicons make eZopyiafa mean 
the same as 6pyia£<*> to celebrate the orgia, or here to prepare or fit the mind for 
them. Either Mr. Twining must be right, or the orgia must mean the secret 
mysteries, for which the mind required to be soothed after the wild, excitement 
of Bacchic furor. 

Note w , page 95.— What Aristotle here says further of j}0oc, though he is 
neither yery gallant nor yet humane in expressing himself, may assist us in 
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understanding the full force of the word. When we speak of good or had morals, 
he says we do so relatively; thus we speak of a good woman, or a good slave, 
though the female character is inferior, and that of the slave altogether vile. 
Hence the second requisite of moral is, that it he appropriate or becoming. 
Thus there is moral which we call manliness ; but it is not appropriate or be- 
coming in a woman to be manly or to inspire feaT. Humility, in his code of 
morality, was no virtue in a man, but weakness ; therefore the poet was not to 
adorn woman with the lofty and stern virtue of her lord and master, much less 
her poor abject slave. The third requisite is individuality or likeness : the 
fourth, that it be consistent. He gives some explanation and examples : we will 
take them together. As to the general proposition that the moral ought to be 
good : — it is an offence against this maxim, when a poet makes his characters 
more base and wicked than the development of the plot requires ; as an instance 
he gives the character of Menelaus in Orestes. As an example of what is not 
appropriate or becoming (ap/iorrov) he gives the lamentation of Ulysses in Scylla. 
Of individuality or likeness {to ofioiov) he merely says, that he has before pointed 
out that this is something quite distinct from making character good and ap- 
propriate. This, Mr. Twining says, he had never done ; but I think in the 17th 
chapter, translated at p. 63, he has exhausted nearly all that could be said on 
the subject, in demanding oneness or individuality of character, in order to obtain 
unity of plot : thus he says, Homer omits certain incidents in the life of Ulysses, 
not as inappropriate, but as not conducing to the likeness he was depicting. Of* 
the last requisite, consistency (ro 6/ia\ov),he remarks, a poet may indeed choose to 
delineate an inconsistent character : if so, he must make it consistently inconsistent 
(ofiaXwg 'avo/iaXov). On this there has been a great deal of controversy; but I 
think the meaning is obvious : the very inconsistency should have character, be 
consistent, not the unmeaning contradiction exhibited by a thoughtless trifler. 

Note *, page 108. — According to Mr. Keble's theory, oaths and expletives are 
poetic, not only as imitation or expression of the feelings, but also as a relief to 
them. An amusing exemplar of this is given in Allan Cunningham's Life of 
Fuseli. The painter was very profane in his language, and sometimes had violent 
quarrels with his wife. " One day," says his biographer, " when she seemed to be 
in a towering passion, * Sophia, my love/ said her sarcastic husband, ' why don't 
you swear ? you don't know how much it would ease your mind.' " He rather 
prided himself on the advantage which his knowledge of languages gave him in 
this kind of easement. A little further on Cunningham says, " When thwarted 
in the Academy, and that was not seldom, his wrath aired itself in a polyglott. 
* It is a pleasant thing and an advantageous,' said the painter, on one of those 
occasions, ' to be learned. I can speak Greek, Latin, French, English, German, 
Danish, Dutch, Icelandic, and Spanish ; and so let my folly or my fury get rent 
through nine different avenues/ " 
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Notb y, page 109. — "VVTiat Aristotle says of Homer's mendacity is very curious ; 
and as it is closely connected with what immediately follows, on the errors of 
poetry, and truth of imitation, and as Mr. Twining makes strange confusion of 
it, I must go into it more fully than I could do had I incorporated it with my 
text. •• Homer," he says, " has hest taught how to tell falsities rightly. It is 
a kind of false induction. For men are apt to think that if one thing is and 
another follows, or one thing having happened another happens, if the lat- 
ter of the two is, the former must be also ; but this is a false conclusion. 
Although, therefore, the former be a falsity, the latter having followed, a sort of 
necessity is created for the others having been or happened or being connected 
with it. For being assured that this is true, the mind by false induction infers 
that the former must be so also." Mr. Twining in his translation puts in the word 
constantly, " when one thing is constantly followed by another ;" and then goes 
into a learned exposition of the force of the inference, which is quite unnecessary, 
since Aristotle says the inference is false. He however, arrives at the right conclu- 
sion, which is in effect, that Homer by the truth of his imitation cajoles us into 
acquiescence in the truth of the fact. Having seen the ox, we are more inclined to 
believe that he has spoken. Mr. Twining is, however, quite wrong as to the kind 
of falsehood which the fallacy is supposed to gloss over with an appearance of truth. 
He applies it to the monstrous and preternatural, and takes Caliban as the best ex- 
ample he can select to illustrate this passage. But if the reader will follow me 
through the whole of it, he will see that, according to Aristotle, Caliban would stand 
on the same groundas Jupiterhimself ; even in Shakespeare's time, neither the bench 
of judges nor the bench of bishops could question the existence of such a monster. 
The mendacities of Homer to which Aristotle alludes were of a totally different 
character. The only example which he gives is the flight and pursuit of Hector. 
That Hector should fly three times round Troy, with Achilles in pursuit, through^ 
friends and foes, no one molesting or protecting him, he evidently considered a 
weak point, which Homer's detractors had no doubt made the most of. He 
alludes to it more than once. The absurdity of such an incident, he admits, 
would at once appear if represented on the stage, though he considers it admissi- 
ble in the epic. "We lose sight of the absurdity in the exciting incident, as a 
man excuses himself for having been taken in — * the fellow was so circumstantial 
and plausible/ 

Note *, page 110. — Equivocal, yXwrraic* Mr. Twining translates ykurraig 
foreign words, and Zevtica unusual ; this causes confusion. rXwrrai (pi.) no doubt 
means foreign tongues, but Zevacov more properly and exclusively expresses the 
same thing. Just before (c. 37), Aristotle treating of diction, says, " by fcvucov 
I mean yXwrrav, fiercKpopav, mi eVcKrao'iJ', koli way to irapa ro xvpiov — *' 
that is, a word of equivocal or obscure meaning, a metaphor, a stretched or forced 
meaning; all, in short, that goes beyond the common or proper meaning, Horace 
renders the general term Zevikov by novum, new. 
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" Dixeris egregie notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum." 

This is a literal translation from Aristotle. Speaking of Zevn Xe^is "(Rhet. 
iii. 2, 5) he says, KXeVrercu &ev, lav rig Ik ttjq elojdvlag haXeKrov cirXeywv 
crvvridfj." To return to the passage before us, he says, in pleading for the poets 
we may contend that they have used words in any of these new or foreign senses, 
or in their common acceptation. The first instance in which he attempts to get 
an unfortunate poet out of a scrape by a yXtorra is in the beginning of the Iliad, 
where it is said the pestilence first began with the mules. It had, no doubt, been, 
asked " Why mules ? There is no evidence that there were mules there." Aris- 
totle replies, " Is it not possible that Homer may have used the word for sen- 
tinels — sentinels and their watch-dogs ?" This Mr. Twining calls its foreign sense 
and adds, " The objection seems frivolous, and the solution improbable." As 
however, Homer elsewhere, whenever he mentions mules, calls them ri/xioveg, 
and as meaning sentinels it is plainly derived from &pc<i>, custodio, I should 
think the former was the foreign or unusual sense ; and I attach more weight 
than he does both to the objection and solution. rXwrrcu, Aristotle says, were 
objectionable in speaking, from their obscurity, whilst metaphors, common words 
used in an unusual sense, were not so, the application being more obvious. 

Our word gloze — glosses, is, or once was, of similar import to yXwrrai or 
yXuffffCLL. Richardson's authorities leave it doubtful whether it is derived from 
the Greek, or whether they had one common Teutonic origin. He gives the 
following quotation from Holland's Plutarch : " Another way there is besides, to 
turn the doubtful and suspected sentences in poetical writings to the better sense, 
which otherwise might be construed in the worst part : namely, by interpreting 
words in the signification wherein they are usually taken : wherein it were better 
to exercise a young man, than in -the interpretation of obscure terms, which we 
call glosses." He gives no other authority which seems to connect glozing with 
obscurity of diction, but rather, as in the one from Comus, with " well-placed 
words of glozing courtesy." Aristotle makes this rather metaphor than 
glozing. He says, "Our thieves now call themselves purveyors," 6i fuv 
Xijoral avrovg tt 7ropurraQ >1 KaXoveri vov. (Ithet. iii. 2, 10.) The sentiment 
survived in the fraternity down to the time of Shakespeare ; thus Ancient Pistol : 
" Convey the wise it call. Steal ! foh ! a fico for the phrase. " 

Note *,page 112.— Bishop Hurd at the commencement of his Discourse on 
Poetical Imitation, gives much the same account of invention as Fuseli : " All," 
he says, " is derived; all is unoriginal. And the office of genius is but to select 
the fairest forms of things, and to present them in due place and circum- 
stance, and in the richest colouring of expression, to the imagination. 
This primary or original copying \ which in the ideas of Philosophy is'Imitation, 
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is, in the language of Criticism, called Intention." Subsequently he says, in the 
same Discourse, "Properly speaking, what we call invention in poetry is, in 
respect of the matter of it, simply observation." Sir Joshua also makes imitation 
and invention virtually the same thing. He says (Dis. 4), " Whenever a story 
is related, every man forms a picture in his mind of the action and expression of 
the persons employed : the power of representing this mental picture on canvass 
is what we call invention in a painter." I should say that invention and imagi- 
nation may much more correctly be called the same thing, than invention and 
imitation; but where there is such "latitude of application" of terms of art, it 
is not easy to compare modern dicta with the more definite language of Aristotle. 
The word expression, as here used by Sir Joshua, means the "hQoQ or character of 
Aristotle, expressed in the countenance by the features, in art by imitation. As 
usual, one word is made to do duty for the feeling expressed and the expressing 
of it, and is often used in a sense entirely different. As meaning character it is 
by no means confined to the expression of human feeling. Constable would speak 
of the expression of a windmill, a tree, or a flower, or the general expression of a 
scene, or picture — the " moral of the scene " of Wordsworth. Sentiment, as 
applied to art, means the same thing. Thus Payne Knight : " That which con- 
stitutes the great characteristic difference between liberal and mechanical art, and 
which gives to the former all its superiority, is feeling or sentiment ; a quality 
that is always easily perceived, but incapable of being described." I should say 
this is what constitutes the difference between fine art and vulgar art, the poetry 
of art, as it is the fashion to call it. As we might expect, the same word is used 
for the faculty which produces it. A^ain Mr. Knight says, " Reason, in the 
strict sense of the word, has nothing to do with taste ; for taste depends upon 
feeling and sentiment, and not upon demonstration or argument." Pathos in its 
proper sense means much the same as sentiment or expression ; but we use the 
term only for tender feeling or expression. The rjdoQ of Aristotle is best trans- 
lated by our word character ; it is not confined to feeling, but expresses the whole 
bearing and disposition, and is with him the proper object of imitation, in poetry 
by words, rhythm, and harmony, and by inference ; in painting, by forms and 
colours, symmetry or proportion. 

Note b , page 119. — Though I do not think the Greek text admits our transla- 
tion, u He will," I must not be understood as questioning the divine will and 
power of the Spirit, or the astounding truth so often declared, that in His Spirit, 
as in His Son, God gives us Himself. Christ Himself, I think, more expressly and 
explicitly asserts this free and mysterious agency of the Spirit, though our trans- 
lation does not convey His meaning. In answer to the question, How can a man 
be born of the Spirit from above ? he says, •' The Spirit breatheth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest its voice, but thou canst not tell whence it cometh, or whither 
it goeth." (John iii. 8.) We are not to infer, because Bezaleel is said to have 
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been filled with the Spirit of God, that he is to be reckoned among the prophets. 
Both he and Isaiah were enlightened by the true, the only light, which lighteth, 
as far as he receives light, " every man that cometh into the world" (John i. 9) ; 
but one was inspired with the gift of prophecy, the other with those which belong 
to art or skill. The subject is far above human comprehension, as I think our 
Saviour, in the passage quoted above, intimates. In the previous conversation 
with Nicodemus, he addresses him in the singular number and present tense, and 
then adds, as though allowing for his ignorance, " If I have told (or have been 
telling) you [the Jews] earthly things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe 
when I tell you heavenly things." When St. Paul preached to the Athenians 
that " God is not far from every one of us, for in Him we live and move and have 
our being," he reminded them that this awful truth had been revealed to some of 
their own poets. The teaching of Plato does, indeed, approach wonderfully near 
to that of the Scriptures on this subject ; but it had that essential defect which 
I have pointed out, and in which Wordsworth seems to have followed him. His 
theory makes the divinity of the soul to be debased and obscured by the body ; 
the Scripture doctrine is, that the soul is created for the indwelling of the Spirit ; 
as Leighton expresses it {Essay i. p. 20) — " The soul, being cut out (so to speak) 
to that largeness, cannot be filled with less ; " but is only so far possessed by it, 
and in such gifts, as it is prepared to receive it. 
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